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CORRECTION 


Attention is called to an error in the abstract 
of “A Theory of the Stimulus” by J. A. Lynch, 
pages 313-314, Psychometrika, December, 1940: 

The expression reading, “the integral of”, 
should be, “x is a function of” what follows. 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF A TEST AND ITS 
FACTOR COMPOSITION 


J. P. GUILFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A factor analysis of the ten sub-tests of the Seashore test of 
pitch discrimination revealed that more than one ability is involved. 
One factor, which accounted for the greater share of the variances, 
had loadings that decreased systematically with increasing difficulty. 
A second factor had strongest loadings among the more difficult 
items, particularly those with frequency differences of 2 to 5 cycles 
per second. A third had strongest loadings at differences of 5 to 12 
cycles per second. No explanation for the three factors is ap- 
parent, but the hypothesis is accepted that they represent distinct 
abilities. In tests so homogeneous as to content and form, where a 
single common factor might well have been expected, the appearance 
of additional common factors emphasizes the importance of consid- 
ering the difficulty level of test items, both in the attempt to inter- 
pret new factors and in the practice of testing. The same kind of 
item may measure different abilities according as it is easy or dif- 
ficult for the individuals to whom it is applied. 


Several considerations have been responsible for leading the writ- 
er into this brief exploratory study of the relation of the factor com- 
position of a test to its level of difficulty. In a previous study of dif- 
ficulty (2), it was found that the ease with which an item is passed 
does not increase fully as rapidly as the physical magnitude of the 
stimulus or stimulus difference, but increases in proportion to the log- 
arithm of that magnitude. One hypothesis suggested to account for 
this result assumed that different abilities are brought into play when 
items are easy as compared with the situation when items are difficult. 
The kinds of items in question were those in the Seashore tests of mu- 
sical talent, namely, discrimination of pitch, intensity, and time, and 
memory for musical melodies. Responses to these items for the most 
part involve judgments similar to those of the classical psychophysi- 
cal type, and judgments of this kind are often suspected of resting 
upon different kinds of criteria. Some criteria may be of greater rela- 
tive importance when items are easy as compared with when they are 
difficult. One objective approach to the discovery of these criteria 
should be that of factor analysis. There are probably a number of 
ways in which factor analysis could be applied in this connection. One 
approach is to regard the judgments from the point of view of their 
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correctness as in scoring a test and to correlate the test scores so 
obtained. 

Elsewhere the writer has pointed out the importance of consider- 
ing the relative difficulty of test items for the tested population when 
interpreting factors revealed by statistical analysis (3). The work of 
Hertzman (4) had already demonstrated possible changes in factor 
pattern as difficulty of the same kind of item is altered. Studies of 
Woodrow (5) on changes in factor pattern as a result of practice also 
point to the same result, for one consequence of practice is to alter 
the proportion of correct responses and therefore to change the dif- 
ficulty of the items, as we conceive of difficulty empirically defined 
and measured. 

Another consideration prompting the factor analysis of the pitch- 
discrimination tests arose in connection with attempts to improve the 
scoring of the Seashore tests. It was hoped that the reliability and 
validity of these tests could be increased by introducing weighted 
scoring of the parts. One approach to this end was to assume a single 
g factor, to intercorrelate the parts, determine the correlation of each 
part with the g factor, and then to set up regression weights on this 
basis. But it was found that Spearman’s criterion of a g factor was 
not satisfied, particularly in the case of the pitch test. In order to ex- 
amine the matter more fully, since more than one common factor was 
evident, it was necessary to make a multiple-factor analysis. The cen- 
troid method was accordingly applied. 


The Analysis 


The data consisted of the responses of 300 University of Ne- 
braska students to the 100 items in the Seashore test of pitch discrim- 
ination as a regular laboratory exercise. Each of the ten parts, of ten 
items each, was scored separately, the scores having a possible range 
of 0 to 10 points. Because of the chance factor this range was re- 
stricted, usually to one of 5 to 10 points. Because the easiest parts 
yielded so many perfect scores, the range was often further restricted 
and many of the distributions were decidedly skewed. It was assumed 
that the distribution of true scores should be normal on every test, 
and so to eliminate the effects of restricted range of scores and skewed 
distributions tetrachoric correlations were computed. For every test 
the distribution of scores was divided into two categories, splitting 
the population as close to the median as circumstances would permit. 
The most lopsided division was a .10 and .90 apportionment, placing 
all scores of 9 points and below in the lower group and all the scores 
of 10 in the higher group. The coefficients were estimated by means 
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of the Thurstone diagrams (1)*. The intercorrelations are given in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Correlation Matrix of the Ten Sub-Tests in Seashore’s 
Test of Pitch Discrimination 
Differences in cycles per second 





Scaled 

30 23 17 12 8 5 3 2 1 Difficulty 

~~ 80 = a0 
23. —S(iw79 —1.18 
wv ss SS —0.96 
12 66 69 ~&# .78 i F8 
s mwa RUC —0.42 
5 46 .86 50 .50 «62 —0.07 
ae a ae oe a 0.30 
: aw = Bi- (2 Ss 2 0.59 
i —t = OR a aa CO 1.10 
co 6 7 —8B WH -2 -86 SS -—e8 1 1.60 





Table 1 is worthy of comment in itself. The systematic arrange- 
ment of the coefficients in this matrix is apparent and is prognostic 
of relative simplicity of factorial structure. One general] tendency is 
for items of similar difficulty to correlate more highly with one an- 
other than with dissimilar items. Another is for decreasing correla- 
tions, in general, with increasing difficulty of item throughout the 
table. The most difficult part, in fact, even correlates negatively with 
almost all other parts, and the next most difficult part has two nega- 
tive correlations, these being with the two easiest parts. On the face 
of it, if the easier items are true measures of an ability known as pitch 
discrimination, then the most difficult items certainly are not. The 
most strongly correlated parts are those with frequency differences of 
8 and 12 cycles per second (7 = .84). 

The extraction of factors by the centroid method was carried 
through four stages. Criteria of when to stop extracting factors led 
to somewhat conflicting conclusions, some indicating that two factors 
were sufficient and others that as many as four were significant. Ro- 
tation of the four-factor system gave a reduction to three significant 
factors with a fourth weak doublet, so it was decided that three were 
all that should be given credence. Table 2 presents the centroid load- 
ings for the first three centroid factors. 

After making graphic rotations in each of the planes, three new 
reference axes were located vielding the new factor loadings as shown 
in Table 3. The goal in rotation was to maximize the number of zero 


. *I am indebted to N. Y. A. assistance for the statistical work through this 
stage. 
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TABLE 2 


Centroid Factor Loadings in the Ten Sub-Tests of the 
Seashore Test of Pitch Discrimination 








Stimulus 
Difference k, k, k, Communality 
30 -76 Al —.19 -781 
23 .79 35 —.29 837 
17 86 24 —.05 .800 
12 80 .29 21 -774 
8 88 13 .26 864 
5 12 —.36 19 685 
3 68 —45 —.15 622 
2 59 —29 —.382 528 
1 12 —.A7 18 271 
0.5 —14 —19 —.00 058 
TABLE 8 


Factor Loadings after Rotation to Maximize the 
Number of Zero Loadings 





Stimulus 
Difference I II III Communality 
30 .88 —.01 —.01 -780 
23 91 10 —.08 838 
17 .86 13 .20 .803 
12 .78 —.04 40 772 
8 a KE 11 51 859 
5 42 50 51 684 
3 387 67 .20 .625 
2 44 58 —.01 528 
1 —.15 38 2 278 
0.5 —.21 12 —.04 .058 





loadings and at the same time to reach a positive manifold. With the 
exception of two minor negative loadings in the two most difficult 
parts, both the goal criteria were readily realized with orthogonal ro- 
tations. Loadings greater than .20 are probably significant. 

The systematic arrangement of the factor loadings is most appar- 
ent when displayed graphically as in Fig. 1. The loadings in the dia- 
grams differ slightly from those in Table 3 because they were esti- 
mated graphically directly from the axes of apparent best fit, whereas 
those in the table were computed after measuring the angles of rota- 
tion to the nearest degree. There are only trivial discrepancies be- 
tween the two. 

It can be seen that Factor I, with only minor deviations, has load- 
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ings that are inversely proportional to the difficulty of the item. Dif- 
ficulty of items is plotted here in terms of a rational scaling based 
upon the total proportion of failures (corrected for chance success) 
for each stimulus difference. The scale values are inversely propor- 
tional to the logarithms of the stimulus differences (2). Factor II 
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Seale of Difficulty of the Test Items 


FIGURE 1 


has significant loadings in items 1, 2, 3, and 5 (given in terms of fre- 
quency differences), with a maximum at 3. It is a striking fact that 
the distribution of loadings (if we may call it a distribution) is uni- 
modal and quite regular in contour. Factor III is also regular and uni- 
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modal in its relation to difficulty, if we ignore the exceptional loadings 
at stimulus difference I. Its maximum is in the region of 5 to 8, and 
it has significant loadings probably all the way from 3 to 17 cycles 
per second. 

At this point it may be well to raise the question of the suitabil- 
ity of leaving the two most difficult items in the analytical picture. 
Their intercorrelations are all so small that one suspects that their 
reliabilities, and certainly their communalities, are so low that these 
tests contribute little more than errors of sampling to the resulting 
analytic picture. What is more serious, there is the question as to 
whether they could have induced some of the regularity found in the 
system. In order that this point might be investigated, a second analy- 
sis was made omitting these two test variables. It was reassuring to 
find that the factor pattern for the remaining eight tests was altered 
in no essential detail. We may feel confident, then, that the two tests 
in question have not been statistical disturbers and have not brought 
about a fictitious regularity in the results. As appears in Fig. 1, those 
two tests merely fall consistently into line, at least as regards factors 
I and II. 


Discussion 


The discovery of distinct factors naturally prompts efforts to 
give them psychological meaning. Unfortunately there is little infor- 
mation available to us for this purpose here. There are no familiar 
landmarks in the form of already known abilities in any of the tests. 
The tests do not differ, as is usually true in a factor problem, in either 
their material or formal content. They are all composed of tones and 
the task is to compare and judge each pair as to pitch. The only dif- 
ference, existing among them superficially is the changing pitch dif- 
ference, some differences being greater than and others less than the 
differential threshold for the average testee. The average difference 
threshold here is approximately at 5 cycles per second, since that is 
the difference with a scaled difficulty at the zero point on the rational 
scale. At this stimulus difference the probability of a correct response 
(corrected for chance) is .50. In general, the relationship between a 
test and the population examined by it, as the writer has pointed out 
elsewhere (3), may have much to do with the manner in which indi- 
viduals go to work upon its items. Their manner of working on a test 
is its functional aspect. The functional aspect of a test, unlike its 
material and formal aspects, depends upon the individual as well as 
upon the test and the relation between the two. 

The kind of test under consideration has long been known as a 
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pitch-discrimination test. Pitch is a unitary variable of tones, and it 
has been customarily assumed that each individual has one ability to 
make discriminations among tones on the basis of this important 
variable. In making these assumptions the great complexity of the 
mechanisms lying between the sound waves and the expressed judg- 
ment has been overlooked. It is not to be denied that a unitary func- 
tion, which when measured for goodness of performance becomes an 
ability, may possibly rest upon a very complicated mechanism. But 
if any mechanism underlying what is to direct observation a single 
function has parts whose efficiencies can vary at all independently, 
then there is room for the single function to be less efficient in one 
respect than in another. Statistical treatment of measured output 
may then break down the function into smaller functional unities. 

The act of comparing tones as to pitch and rendering judgments 
can be logically broken down by armchair job analysis. It includes, 
first of all, the preparatory set of the observer, including his motiva- 
tion and his adjustment of his auditory mechanisms for favorable re- 
ception of the particular stimuli to come. More than one ability may 
be important for individual differences within this part of the task 
alone. Second, there is the auditory component, proper. This includes 
the hearing of the two tones in succession and the production of what- 
ever auditory pattern two tones like this make for the observer under 
the set of the moment. Third, it involves the language component— 
the connection between auditory patterns and motor patterns from 
which issues the expression of a judgment. If one thinks of the ana- 
tomical parts involved, the entire task seems even more complicated. 
Even the inner ear with its basilar membrane, so important for the 
auditory phase, is now known to respond differentially to different 
frequencies. Different parts or different separations may have vary- 
ing efficiences, as is shown by the experiments on artificial tone deaf- 
ness. 

It has probably been the belief of those who have employed the 
Seashore test that individual differences in scores have meant rather 
purely and simply something with regard to the efficiency of the audi- 
tory mechanisms alone. It has been felt that the individuals vested 
are approximately on a par with respect to the other items mentioned 
as parts of the entire task as outlined above. The faith in these as- 
sumptions may be justified; on the other hand, individual differences 
in those non-auditory activities may be reflected in the test-score dif- 
ferences. And they may be reflected to different degrees for items of 
varying difficulty. For example, differences in attentional set, or of 
some aspect of it, for the particular kind of listening required in this 
kind of test may make no difference whatever in a person’s score when 
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items are easy, but those differences in attention may be of consider- 
able importance when the judging is more exacting. 

If the three factors apparent in Fig. 1 do refer to the three main 
parts of the entire task of judging pitch differences, it would be hard 
to say which of the three is actually the auditory component, which is 
aticntional, and which verbal. It may be that the entire task does not 
break up along these three lines when statistical analysis is applied to 
the data. And if it does not, which kind of analysis, the statistical or 
the armchair variety, gives the more significant components for sci- 
entific descriptive purposes? The “armchair” components are based 
upon many years of psychological research, yet they may be lacking 
in full descriptive usefulness. The statistically-derived components, if 
new, may point to descriptive categories of improved usefulness. If 
the three factors, on the other hand are confined to the auditory com- 
ponent, we must ask whether there are three functional mechanisms, 
perhaps within the inner ear, which can vary independently in effici- 
ency in such a manner that the judgments of large, medium, and small 
differences depend upon them to varying degrees. 

These are only a few of the questions raised by the factorial re- 
sults; there are many others. Some have their origin from purely sta- 
tistical considerations. The behavior of Factor I in particular might 
cause one to suspect that some arbitrary characteristic of the data 
may have induced the factor pattern. Could the increasing chance 
factor in judging the stimuli as difficulty increases have been respon- 
sible for the decreasing factor loadings in Factor I? The increasing 
chance factor causes decreasing reliability of scores, and also decreas- 
ing communality. The reliabilities of scores for the ten short tests 
were not estimated; they would of course exceed the communalities, 
which are known. The communalities do not decrease continuously 
from the easiest to the most difficult items, but have a maximum at 
some intermediate level of difficulty. The factor loadings in Factor I 
do not, therefore, fall off in perfect correlation with communality, 
although there is a strong correlation between them. As a rough test 
of the matter, the writer computed for every test the percentage of 
the variance contributed to the total communality by each factor. The 
result was that when these percentages are plotted against diffi- 
culty the factor picture is much the same as in Fig. 1. From this 
rather incomplete examination of the matter, it would seem that vary- 
ing reliability, or at least varying communality, is not to blame for 
the pattern with respect to Factor I. It is difficult to see how varying 
reliability could produce anything like Factors II and III. 

Other statistical incidents that may have had their influence up- 
on the factor pattern consist in the manner of scoring and of correlat- 
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ing scores. The use of tetrachoric correlations was previously de- 
fended. In fact, it would have been well nigh impossible to defend the 
correlation of raw scores by Pearson’s product-moment method. If 
tetrachoric r’s are independent of the point of division of data, within 
the limits of lopsidedness which had to be tolerated in this study, there 
is no basis for thinking that the varying points of division had any- 
thing to do with the introduction of the factors revealed by analysis. 

Lacking any extraneous way of accounting for the very syste- 
matic factors emerging from the data, we may accept the hypothesis 
that they represent three distinct human abilities involved in the com- 
parison and judgment of tones as to pitch. Remembering that the 
judgments are like most psychophysical judgments and therefore de- 
pendent upon a variety of criteria, it may be found that these abilities 
represent the degrees of efficiency of using different criteria or sets 
of criteria. Further experimental work coupled with factorial meth- 
ods is needed in order to identify such abilities or criteria of judg- 
ment. Such investigations should bring into use populations of higher 
and lower average scores in these tests, also populations of greater 
and less homogeneity. They should introduce stimuli from different 
parts of the entire pitch scale. New factors might be introduced, but 
the expected systematic variation of these and the old factors with 
the conditions of the experiments may suggest their real nature. Tests 
of differing nature, with tones and other content, will probably be re- 
quired to lend more certainty to the identity of factors. 

If the ability hypothesis is correct, the implications for further 
factor-analysis investigations of all sorts and for the practices of men- 
tal testing are of greatest importance. The interpretation of factors 
found in all tests should certainly take into consideration the relative 
difficulty of a test for the tested population. The finding of three dis- 
tinct factors in tests differing neither in material nor in formal con- 
tent but only in difficulty makes one wonder whether or not some of 
the factors already found, though seeming to tally with clusters of 
tests differing in material or formal content, really have their right 
to distinction only on the basis of difficulty. It is more likely, how- 
ever, that we need merely to recognize the universal rule that chang- 
ing the difficulty of a test for a population alters its functional con- 
tent—the manner in which testees work upon it. 

It is to be expected that by the experimental use of tests varying 
in difficulty general laws of shifting importance of factors will be un- 
earthed. For example, the same kind of test item that demands in- 
ductive and/or deductive processes when difficult may require only 
good. perceptive efficiency when easy. Differences in attentional set 
may be of insignificant importance when items are difficult but may 
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play a role when they are easy. It is possible, for example, that the 
Factor I of this study is merely a matter of one kind of attentional set. 
Easy discriminations, to follow this hypothesis, are missed largely 
because of lapses of attention, whereas more difficult items are missed 
for other reasons, and attentional lapses become comparatively in- 
significant. 

In testing practice the implication is clear that one must adapt 
the test to the population or it may not measure what we think it 
measures. For the population examined in this study, for example, if 
Factor I is the one we wish to measure we should certainly not include 
the two most difficult parts. If Factor II is the ability we wish to 
measure we should most certainly eliminate the four easiest parts and 
perhaps the most difficult. For a population of greater or less average 
talent (but of comparable range) a still different selection of tests 
should be made. Which one of the factors is most pertinent for mu- 
sical talent or even for that limited area known as pitch discrimina- 
tion? This is a matter for empirical determination. Perhaps all fac- 
tors are important, and perhaps, after all, a composite score derived 
from all levels of difficulty, except the hardest in this case, will be 
most predictive of the area of talent known as musical. 

Quite commonly, in test practice, it is found that items of median 
difficulty are the most valid. They can make the most discriminations 
among individuals. From Fig. 1, however, we note that such items 
may be the least pure. Items with a stimulus difference of 5 cycles 
have significant and almost equal loadings in all three factors, though 
they do not have the highest communality. It may be that with prac- 
tical criteria the more impure or composite tests factorially are usual- 
ly more valid than are pure tests, for practical criteria are usually 
composite. This does not detract from the importance of the factor 
approach. The factorial composition of criteria themselves should 
often be determined as an efficient means of searching for tests that 
will predict them. But the substance of this paragraph is that test 
items of medium difficulty are not necessarily factorially pure or sim- 
ple. From what we have seen here they may be just the opposite. 

A final word will be appreciated by all those with an operation- 
ist’s bent. The naming of any test in terms of its supposed functional 
aspect would seem to be a most questionable procedure. Since the 
functions tested depend upon the relation of the test to the testees 
and consequently what they actually do with the items, the same test 
cannot accurately be described by the same functional name at all 
times. If only one of the three factors found in this investigation de- 
served to be called “pitch discrimination,” for example, only certain 
levels of difficulty of item would come under that appellation, and then 
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only for the kind of population under consideration. The name “pitch 
difference” test as a general designation might have been much bet- 
ter, leaving more exact psychological names to be applied later when 
and if necessary. It is needless to point out that the names of tests 
have been a constant source of confusion and the cause of much need- 
less labor in the past. We can and should free ourselves from similar 


mistakes in the future. 
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A NON-GRAPHICAL METHOD FOR TRANSFORMING AN 
ARBITRARY FACTOR MATRIX INTO A SIMPLE 
STRUCTURE FACTOR MATRIX 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY 


The most commonly used method of factoring a matrix of inter- 
correlations is the centroid method developed by L. L. Thurstone. It 
is, however, necessary to transform the centroid matrix of factor 
loadings into a simple structure matrix in order to facilitate the 
interpretation of the factor loadings. Current methods for effecting 
this transformation are chiefly graphical and require considerable 
experience and personal judgment. This paper presents a new meth- 
od for transforming an arbitrary factor matrix into a simple struc- 
ture matrix by methods almost completely objective. The theory 
underlying the method is developed and approximation procedures 
are derived. The method is applied to a matrix of factor loadings 
previously analyzed by Thurstone. 


Various methods are available for determining the factor load- 
ings of a battery of tests, from the matrix of intercorrelations or co- 
variances among them. There has been no general agreement as to 
which of the methods is best. It is generally agreed however that the 
factor matrix should be such as to enable one most accurately to re- 
produce the correlation matrix with the minimum number of factors. 
This is no more than the application of the principle of parsimony 
applied to the description of a test battery. But to any given factor 
matrix an infinite number of non-singular transformations may be 
applied which in no way affect the accuracy with which the original 
correlation matrix may be reproduced.* 

Thurstone has developed the concept of “simple structure” as a 
criterion for determining the best transformation for an arbitrary 
factor matrix. According to this concept each column of factor load- 
ings in the factor matrix should have a minimum number of negative 
loadings and a maximum number of loadings which are approximately 
zero. Similarly each row should have a maximum number of approxi- 
mately zero loadings with only a small number of positive loadings. 
This concept is primarily the application of the principle of parsimony 


* We shall not here consider how the correlation matrix is reproduced by 
the factor matrix, as this relationship is extensively discussed in numerous pub- 
lished works. 
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to the description of each individual test in the battery. Each test: is 
to be described in terms of as few factors as possible. 

Thurstone (3) and his students have developed ingenious graphi- 
cal and mechanical procedures for transforming “centroid,” “principal 
axis,” and arbitrary factor matrices into factor matrices satisfying 
within specified limits the simple structure criteria. These methods 
require considerable experience, skill, and judgment in their applica- 
tion, and other investigators have not been notably successful in their 
attempts to satisfy the “‘simple structure” criteria. 

Tucker (4) has reported progress on a method which begins by 
assuming zero loadings in a given factor for certain of the tests. By 
analytical methods the best values for the “zero” and “non-zero” load- 
ings are then determined. By means of graphical procedures certain 
tests are shifted from one to the other of the two categories and the 
values recalculated by analytical methods. This process is continued 
until a satisfactory simple structure is obtained. The method has not 
yet been developed to the point where it is considered sufficiently 
satisfactory to replace the graphical and mechanical procedures. 

In this paper we shall describe a method which bears some 
resemblance to Tucker’s method. However, the method involves no 
graphical operations and is almost completely objective. 


1. Analytical Formulation 


We begin with Thurstone’s principle that each column of the 
factor matrix should have a minimum number of negative values and 
a maximum number of nearly vanishing values. We state this con- 
dition analytically as follows: For a given factor the sum of the 
squares of the significant* factor loadings divided by the sum of the 
squares of all the loadings shall be a maximum. We let 


a — an arbitrary factor loading matrix whose m columns cor- 
respond to factors and whose n rows correspond to tests. 

c¢ — an m X m matrix which transforms the arbitrary matrix a 
into the simple structure matrix. 

b — the simple structure matrix. 

c; — the ?’th column of ¢ corresponding to the ith column of b. 

a,, — a matrix made up from all the rows of a whose ccrrespond- 
ing tests have significant factor loadings in factor 7 of the 
simple structure matrix b. 


* The term “significant” should here be interpreted in its common non-techni- 
cal rather than its statistical sense, although a rigorous operational definition is 
implicit in the subsequent discussion. 
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The condition which we wish to satisfy can then be expressed 


analytically as follows. 

Ci Ay, My, C; 
—...— = K=a maximum. 
Ci aad; (1) 


We shall assume for the moment that we have a satisfactory 
method for selecting the rows in a,, from a. Our problem then is to 
determine c; so that K in (1) is a maximum. 

Taking logarithms of both sides of (1), we have 


log K = log(c;’ a a, ci) — log (¢;' a ae;) . (2) 
Taking differentials of both sides of (2) gives 


dK _ d(c;’ Gy’ My, C;) d(c;' a’ a ¢;) 








K Ci Ay, My, C; C{ ac; (3) 
From (3) 
1 dK &%,¢; a ac; 
2K dc Ci ay’ QQ, Ci 6; aac - (4) 
After equating (4) to zero, we get 
M,%,c.—Kaac;. (5) 
Premultiplying both sides of (5) by (a’ a)" gives 
(a’ a)-} ay’ u,c.— Ke; (6) 
or 
[(v a)? a'a,-KI])¢=0. (7) 


Formally, to solve for c; , we should determine the largest root of 
the matrix (a’ a)- ay, a, ¢; , substitute this value for K in (7) and 
solve for all but one of the coordinates of c; as proportions of that one 
coordinate. The c; vector would then be normalyzed so that c;’ c; = 1. 

The foregoing outlines the formal statement and solution of the 
problem. However, since we do not in general know which tests will 
have significant loadings for any specified factor in the simple struc- 
ture matrix, the matrix a, is not available. 

We therefore proceed in a somewhat different manner. First we 
premultiply both sides of (6) by a, thus: 


a, (a’ a)" ay’ dy, ¢,— Ka, Cys (8) 


If we let b;, be the vector of significant loadings for the ith column of 
b, then (8) becomes 
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a, (@ a) a) b,,=K by, 


(9) 
[a, (a a) a; — KI] b), =K by,. (10) 


The formal solution for b;, in (10) is well known. However, as 
yet we have not considered means for selecting a,. 





II. Approximation Procedures 


Suppose first that instead of the matrix a;,(a@’ @)-! a’ we con- 
sider the complete matrix 


a(a’'a)ia=A. (11) 
As a first approximation we make the following assumptions. 


1. Each factor has significant loadings for two and only two 
' tests. 
2. Each test has significant loadings in no more than one factor. 
3. The number of factors in the simple structure factor matrix 
b is equal to m, the number of columns in the arbitrary ma- 
trix a. 


Our first step is to select two tests for each factor in such a way that 
no test appears in more than one factor. 

We begin by assuming that each test has a significant loading in 
some one of the factors. Considering first test 1, we ask which test 
when combined with test 1 will give the highest value for K in (10). 
From the matrix A in (11) we can actually construct all second-order 
matrices involving test 1. These matrices would be of the form 

|a/(a’a)7a, — a,'(a’ a), | 
, (@ a) a= (12) 

a;'(a' a)" a, a,;'(a’ a) a; | 
where the diagonal elements of the right side of (12) are respectively 
the 1st and the jth diagonal elements of A and where the non-diagon- 
al elements are taken from the 1st row and jth column of A (or the 
jth row and 1st column, since both (11) and (12) are symmetrical). 

For simplicity we rewrite (12) 


| O11 Oy; | 








a= || (13) 
| On; a5; || 
It can readily be verified then that the largest root of (13) is 
K; — + Qj; + V (031 — a;;)? + 4 035? : (14) 


2 



















(9) 
10) 


n- 


1) 


v0 


».4 
1- 
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It would be possible to let 7 take in turn all values of 7 except 1, select 
from this series the test corresponding to the largest K , and pair this 
test with test 1. 

Similarly we could pass to test 2 and find which test when paired 
with it would give the largest K. Likewise we could determine the 
test to be paired with each of the other tests. However, if we have n 
tests this would require n(n—1) determinations of K by means of 
equations analogous to (14). If we have, say, 40 tests, which is not 
unusual for factor analysis studies, this would mean 1560 separate 
determinations. Considering that this would constitute only the first 
step in our first set of approximations, the computational labor would 
be excessive and we therefore look for estimates of the K’s which are 
much more readily obtained but which we can regard as sufficiently 
accurate. 

An examination of (14) shows that the larger the value of a; 
the larger will be the value of K. Therefore, we find the largest non- 
diagonal entry in column 1 and pair its corresponding test with test 1. 
We assume that the root corresponding to these tests is not signif- 
icantly less than the largest root in the series represented in (14) 
where j takes all values but 1. It is conceivable that a fictitious set of 
data could be devised in which this assumption is not verified. How- 
ever, the assumption has been found empirically to hold in the case 
of a number of A matrices derived both from experimental and fic- 
titious data. 

Accordingly we underline the highest non-diagonal entry in each 
column of the A matrix. With each test we then pair the test corre- 
sponding to the largest non-diagonal entry in the column. This proce- 
dure gives us a certain number of duplicate pairs. For example, if 
test 5 has the largest non-diagonal entry in column 1, test 1 may have 
the largest non-diagonal entry in column 5. In general then we have 
less than n but more than 5 non-identical pairs. However, we shall 
have a number of overlapping pairs. Thus we may have (1-3) and 
(8—5), in which case test 3 is common to both pairs. According to 
assumption 2 each test has significant loadings in no more than one 
factor. Our next step is therefore to select our pairs in such a way 
that no overlapping occurs. 

First we calculate by means of equation (14) the K’s correspond- 
ing to each of the non-identical pairs of tests. From this series of K’s 
we select the pair with the highest K. We then examine the remain- 
ing pairs to see if any of them includes either of the tests in the se- 
lected pair. All of those which do are eliminated from further consid- 
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eration as are also their corresponding K’s. Next we select the pair 
corresponding to the highest remaining K. All remaining pairs which 
include either test in this pair are eliminated from further considera- 
tion together with their corresponding K’s. 

Next we select the pair corresponding to the largest remaining 
K and eliminate from the remaining pairs and K’s as before. This 
process is continued until the number of pairs selected is equal to the 
number of columns in the a matrix since, by assumption 3, the num- 
ber of factors in b is equal to the number of columns in a. 

In our next operation we begin with the pair of tests having the 
largest K and proceed by means of equation (9). We write down the 
matrix a;,(@ a@)~' a); in which case a, consists of the two rows of a 
corresponding to the pair of selected tests. This matrix can be copied 
directly from the elements of the A matrix given by (11). We then 
solve for 6 b;, by means of the well known iteration method described 
by Hotelling (1), where 6 is a constant such that the larger of the two 
values in b;, is unity. This method also gives us at the same time and 
independently the value of K . It does not give the absolute values for 
b,, but only values proportional to them. 

Consider now equation (6). If we premultiply each side of a we 
have, 

a(a'a)a;,%,c¢,=—Kac; ; (15) 


or, remembering that 


aM, c= bi, 
’ 16 
ac,=); se 
we have 
a(a’ a)-} a,’ bi, = K bi ° (17) 


Since for the moment b;, is unknown we substitute for it the b;, 6 in 
(17), thus, 
a(a’ a) a,'b;,,6=d5Kb;. (18) 


The right side of (18) gives values proportional to the complete vec- 
tor of factor loadings corresponding to the factor whose significant 
loadings are assumed to be in the first pair of selected tests. It is 
readily obtained simply by multiplying the two columns of the A ma- 
trix which correspond to the selected pair of tests by bi, 6. 

Our next step is to determine which test when added to the two 
already selected will give the largest value of K in equation (9). First 


we define 
bi, ui, ; (19) 





air 
ch 
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where « is a constant such that vv, = 1. 
Instead of (18) we write 
a(a' a) a, V1,=Kv. (20) 


We indicate by v; a value from the vector v corresponding to any test 
except the selected pair. It can then be shown* that the increment 
given to K by adding test 7 to the selected pair is given approximately 


by 








‘ons Oj; + V (K = 01;) + 4y;? f (21) 
2 

where a;; is the diagonal entry in A corresponding to test 7. This esti- 

mate of ¢ is always slightly under the true value; however, the under- 

prediction is approximately the same for all values of v; of about the 

same magnitude. 

Furthermore, a large number of calculations indicate empirically 
that if, instead of using equation (21) as a criterion for selecting the 
next test, we select simply the test having the highest v;, the final set 
of tests selected as having significant loadings for a given factor will 
be about or exactly the same. But since v is proportional to b; 6 in 
(18), we select the test having the highest value in b; 6 to go with 
the selected pair. We therefore augment the matrix a in (13) by bor- 
dering the lower and right-hand sides with the appropriate values 
from A , and copying the appropriate diagonal value from A into the 
lower hight-hand corner of oa. 

By applying Hotelling’s interation method to the third-order a, 
we obtain a new b;, 6 and K corresponding to the three tests. We mul- 
tiply the three columns in A corresponding to the three tests by the 
new b;, 6 to get a new Db; 6. From the new b; 6 we find the highest 
value exclusive of those corresponding to the three selected tests and 
augment the a-matrix with the appropriate values from the A-matrix. 

This process is continued for each factor until a sufficient num- 
ber of significant loadings have been determined. No rigorous method 
has been developed for determining when the number of significant 
loadings is adequate. However, a simple criterion has been adopted 
which seems to give fairly good results. 

We begin by specifying that when some function of K , and other 
relevant quantities, is less for the most recently added test than for 
the one immediately preceding then we have a sufficient number of 
loadings, excluding the one which caused the drop. 


* Unpublished paper by the author. 
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We know that it is always possible to find a vector c; which in the 
equation a c; = b; will give at least m—1 zeros identically in b; , where 
m is the number of columns in a. Therefore, K approaches unity as 
the number of significant loadings approaches n—(m-—1). 

We cannot say, therefore, that so long as K does not decrease we 
are justified in adding additional tests, for irrespective of the experi- 
mental phenomena involved in the system, the mathematics guaran- 
tees that K will not decrease with the addition of another test. 

Remembering that is number of tests and that m is number of 
columns in a, and letting n, be number of significant loadings, we look 
for some function 

f=f(K, n,m, n.) (21) 


such that when n, = n —(m-1), f will be less than for any smaller 
value of n,. The most obvious function satisfying this condition is 


f=K(n—-m+1-—2,)%, (22) 


where g is positive. When n, =  — m + 1,f in (22) vanishes. For 
any smaller value of ”,, f is positive. The value of g has been deter- 
mined purely empirically. It has been found in a large number of 
calculations that if g = 4 and selections are made until f drops fur- 
ther selections do not materially change the b; vector. Other values 
which have been tested are g = 3, 3,1. Even for g = 3 it was found 
that in many cases additional selections materially changed the }; 
vector. 

Undoubtedly it would be possible to develop a more logical and 
mathematically elegant criterion, and it is hoped that the problem 
will be attacked by competent mathematicians interested in the sub- 
ject. 

It will be remembered that the procedures outlined above do not 
give the absolute values in b; but only values proportional to them. 
That is, instead of b; we have K 6 b; from (18). It is necessary, there- 
fore, to solve for 6 at the same time we solve for c;. To do this we 
go back to equation (6), 


(a a)" a,%,c,=Ke;, (6) 
from which we write 
(aa)? a,b,,6=Kébe,=P. (238) 


Since by this time we have made the selections which determine %,, 
we can solve for P = K 6 ¢; in (28). Since c;’ c; = 1, we have from 
(12) 


P’ P= K? 3°. (24) 
Therefore, to get b; we simply multiply the right-hand side of 
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1 
(18) by Ko’ so that 


K 6b; 





bi — ————— 5 (25) 
YF P 
For c; we have from (23) 
ee la (26) 
VP’P 


The precedures outlined above are applied first, beginning with 
the pair of tests having the largest K. Next they are applied to the 
pair having the next largest K and so on. Sometimes it will be found 
that several pairs of K’s will produce the same b; vector. When this is 
the case it usually becomes evident before all of the selections for the 
duplicating factor have been made. As soon as we observe that the 
first r selections for any factor are the same as the first 7 selections 
for a previously completed factor, we know that the factor will be a 
duplicate and therefore pass on at once to the next factor. 


III. Numerical Example 


In order to clarify the foregoing procedures we shall carry thru 
a numerical example. It would be possible to illustrate the analysis 
on a small set of fictitious data. However, it is believed that the ap- 
plication of the method to actual experimental material will be more 
enlightening. We have selected for this purpose data from a study by 
Thurstone (2). This study was set up to throw more light on a fac- 
tor previously identified as a “perceptual” factor. The simple struc- 
ture factor matrix was obtained from the centroid matrix by graphi- 
cal methods. 

In applying our method of Thurstone’s data, we begin with the 
centroid matrix by him. This we designate as a. 
The steps are as follows: 


Calculate the matrix a’ a given in Table 1. 

Calculate (a a)-? given in Table 2. 

Calculate a(a’ a)“ given in Table 3. 

Calculate a(@’ a)*- a’ =A given in Table 4. 

Underline the highest non-diagonal entry in each column of 
Table 4 and construct Table 5. 


SUR 92 PO 


The first of each pair of numbers in column 1 of table 5 corre- 
sponds to a column of Table 4. The second corresponds to the highest 
non-diagonal entry in the column. Next we examine column 1 for du- 
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plicate pairs and eliminate the second of each duplicate pair. The 
remaining pairs are given in column 2. 

By means of equation (14) the roots corresponding to each of 
the pairs in column 2 are calculated. For example, for the pair 1-8 


we have: 


.353 — diagonal entry in column 1 of Table 4; 
.211 — largest non-diagonal entry in column 1; 
.330 — diagonal entry in column 8 of Table 4. 


We calculate 





K= 353 + .330 + VY (.853 — .330) + 4(.211)? 
x, 2 


= .553. 





Similarly we calculate a K value for each of the pairs in column 2. 
The K values are given in column 38. 

We find the pair with the highest K in column 3. This is the pair 
(9-10) with a K of .925. The remaining pairs are examined to see 
whether any of the other pairs involve either 9 or 10. Since they do 
not, we then find the next highest K , namely, .813, associated with the 
pair (19-31). Neither 19 nor 31 is involved in any of the remaining 
pairs so we proceed to (4-11) with a K of .660. We find that 4 is in- 
volved in (21-4) and 11 in (7-11) so we eliminate both these pairs. 
We continue this procedure until 10 pairs have been selected. The ten 
selected pairs and their corresponding K’s are given in order of size 
of K in columns 4 and 5 respectively. 

6. Normally we should now begin with the pair with the largest 
K, namely (9-10). However, since it will be necessary for purposes 
of illustration to carry through the operations for only one factor, we 
shall select a pair which more typically illustrates the method. For 
this purpose we select the pair (3-22). First we construct the upper 
left-hand 2 < 2 square of Table 6 by copying from Table 4 the diag- 
onals from columns 3 and 22 respectively and the non-diagonal from 
column 3, row 22. 

To this 2 by 2 table we apply the Hotelling iteration method and 
get the values .904 and 1.000 corresponding to 3 and 22 respectively. 
At the same time we get the value K = .639. 

7. Next we consider the equation n; = n — m + 1 — n,, where 


n = 31, the number of rows in the a matrix; 
m= 10the number of columns in the a matrix; 


n,—= 2the number of significant loadings. 
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Therefore n; = 20. We write 20 in row 1, column a of Table 
7, and fill in the remainder of the column with 19, 18, 17, etc., so 
that the number of entries will be in excess of the maximum num- 
ber of final significant loadings expected for any factor. The entries 
in column 6 of Table 7 are the square roots of those in column a. 

We write the value K = .639 in column 4, row 1, of Table 7, since 
the pair (3-22) comes in the 4th position in column 4 of Table 5. Nor- 
mally we would begin with the pair (9-10) and write its correspond- 
ing K in column 1. 

8. Multiply the entry in row 1, column a, of Table 7, by the 
entry in row 1, column 4, which gives 4.472 X .689 = 2.858. We enter 
2.858 in row 1, column 4 of Table 8. 

9. Write the values .904 and 1.000 in column 1a, rows 3 and 22 
respectively of Table 9. Then perform the vector multiplication of 
rows 3 and 22 of Table 4 by the values in column 1a of Table 12, and 
enter the values in column 16 of Table 9. 

9a. Find the largest value in column 16 of Table 9 exclusive of 
those in rows 3 and 22. This is .478 in row 12. Therefore, we copy 
into Table 6 the values from Table 4 corresponding to (3-12), (22-12) 
and (12-12). We then have the 3X3 matrix in the upper left-hand 
corner. To this we apply the Hotelling iteration method and get the 
vector .883, 1.000, and .799 together with the value K — .852. 

9b. Enter the value K = .852 in row 2, column 4 of Table 7 and 
multiply by entry in row 2, column b of Table 7. This gives 4.859 X 
.852 = 3.714. We enter the value 3.714 in row 2, column 4 of Table 8. 
We observe that 3.714 is larger than the value immediately above it, 
namely 2.858, therefore we conclude that test 12 has a significant load- 
ing in Factor 4. We proceed to determine whether there is a 4th sig- 
nificant loading in this factor. 

9c. Copy the values .883, .799 and 1.000 given by step 9a into the 
appropriate rows of column 2a of Table 9. Perform with these values 
the vector multiplication on rows 3, 12, and 22 of Table 4, and enter 
the results in column 26 of Table 9. 

9d. The highest value exclusive of the three already selected in 
column 2b of Table 9 is .194 in row 6. We therefore copy the values 
from Table 4 corresponding to (3-6), (22-6), (12-6), and (6-6) into 
Table 6, which gives the 4X4 square matrix in the upper left-hand 
corner. 

Going through each of the successive steps as before, we get for 
the 8rd entry in column 4 of Table 8 the value 3.734. This is greater 
than the preceding value 3.714. We conclude that there are at least 
four significant loadings in Factor 4 and proceed to test for a fifth 
loading following the previous routine. 
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The next value in column 4 of Table 8 is 3.822 which is greater 
than the preceding value. We therefore test for a 6th factor. We get 
3.768 in column 4 of Table 8. This is less than the preceding value 
3.822. We therefore conclude that Factor 4 has only 5 significant load- 
ings. These correspond to the tests 3, 6, 12, 22, 27. 

10. Column 4b of Table 9 gives values proportional to the factor 
loadings in Factor 4. To get the proportionality factor we perform 
the vector multiplication of the entries in column 4b of Table 9 on the 
corresponding rows of Table 3. This gives column 4 of Table 10. We 
get the sum of the squares of the entries in this column which we 
enter in row a below the column. This value is 2.0511. We calculate 


— 


the reciprocal of the square root of this value, namely, ————— = 
V 2.0511 
.6982 and enter it immediately below in row b. 

11. To get the actual values of the factor loadings for Factor 4 
we multiply column 4b of Table 9 by the value .6982 in column 4, row 
b of Table 10 and enter the result in column 4 of Table 11. 

12. Column 4 of Table 10 is also multiplied by the value .6982 
and the result entered in column 4 of Table 12. 

The foregoing procedure is applied to each of the pairs in column 
4 of Table 5 and the entries are made in the appropriate tables. The 
same tables are used for all of the factors except Tables 6 and 9. Each 
factor requires a Table 6 and 9 of its own. 

It will be noted that while the a matrix has 10 columns, the sim- 
ple structure factor matrix given by Table 11 has only 9 factors. The 
reason for this is that the pairs (14-15) and (2-26) led to the same 
simple structure factors. 

The tables of principal interest are 11 and 12. Table 12 is the 
matrix which transforms the centroid factor matrix a into the simple 
structure factor matrix of Table 11. A comparison of the simple 
structure matrix obtained by Thurstone and the one in Table 11 will 
be reserved for a future paper. An examination of the table indicates, 
however, that with several exceptions the factors are easily identifiable 
as those isolated by Thurstone. 

In this analysis we failed to get any factor resembling Thur- 
stone’s P factor. However, our Factor 8 in Table 11 seems to call for 
speed in visual perception of small details. Our Factor 9 is very high- 
ly correlated with Factor 4 which is obviously the Number factor, al- 
though earlier approximations suggested that it might be the J or In- 
duction factor. 
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TABLE 1 — aa 


4 5 
-.056 .060 
086 -.032 
-.118 -.230 
1.222 .082 
082 .945 
010 .060 
-.170 -.026 
-.077 -.122 
-.083 .073 
008 .089 
904 .899 


6 % 8 9 10 


-.227 -.036 .063 .0138 -.002 
324 065 .820 042 .098 
114 -.142 .028 -.131 .000 
.010 -.170 -.077 -.083 .008 
060 -.026 -.122 .073 .089 
990 -.154 .097 .044 -.036 

-—154 .722 -.003 .127 .012 
.097 -.003 .690 -.083  .009 
044 .127 -.0838 .505 .034 

-.0386 .012 .009 .034 .359 


1.222 .895 .922 .541 .571 


TABLE 2 — (a’a)-1 


4 5 


1415 -.0295 .0462 .0170 -.0041 
-.0295 .38742 -.0942 -.0603 -.0057 -.1148 -.0817 -.1644 -.0538 -.0996 
.0462 -.0942 .6553 .0966 .1525 
.0170 -.0603 .0966 .8834 -.0450 .0183 .2096 .1293 .1495 -—.0141 


-.0041 -—.0057 


1525 


-.0450 1.1688 


.0426 -.1148 -.0398 .0183 -.1045 


.0313 -.0817 


1328 


-.0058 -.1644 .0763 


.0006 -.0538 


1554 


2096 .0611 
1293 .2059 
.1495 -.0878 


.0128 -.0996 —.0383 -.0141 -.2947 
.2526 -.8298 1.1428 1.3843 1.0465 


6 € 8 9 10 
0426 .0318 -.0058 .0006 .0128 


-.0398 .1328 .0763 .1554 -.0383 


-.1045 .0611 .2059 -.0878 -—.2947 
1.1403 .2765 -.1508 -.1901 .1829 
.2765 1.5909 -.0130 —.3616 .01382 
-.1508 -.0130 1.6348 .3173 -.0925 
-.1901 -.3616 .3173 2.2352 —.1950 
-1829 .0182 -.0925 -—.1950 2.9236 


1.0606 1.8591 1.9371 1.9697 2.3983 
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TABLE 3 — a(a’a)-! 
1 3 3 4 5 6 cf 8 9 10 


1 0740 .0904 -.1108 .1354 -.0934 -.1280 -.3300 .2991 .4607 .2489 
2 0834 .0567 .0692 -.1484 .1428 .2134 -.1774 .0704 .3686 .1660 
3 0625 -—.1313 -.1293 -.2336 -.1687 -.0463 -.0042 .2878 .2442 .1304 
4 0695 .0979 -.1816 -.1196 —.2003 .2684 .1272 -.3850 .1858 -.3735 
5 .0795 -.1239 .2782 .0996 .0558 -.0063 .0325 —1248 —.1703 .4817 
6 0826 .0567 .1621 -—.1442 -.0846 -.1256 .3337 -.1644 -.38441 —.1446 
a 0705 .2027 —0343 .0490 -.0190 .1151 .1681 -.1819 -—.1921 .1999 
8 0524 .0810 -.2042 .1491 .1540 -.2455 —.2823 .2455 -.1245 .0111 
9 .0665 -.1006 .0959 .1334 -.3140 .2393 -.2293 .3375 —.2822 -.3207 
10 .0673 -.1087 .2288 -.1373 -.0087 .4048 -.2169 .2676 —.2357 -.1799 
11 0738 .1015 —.1673 .0644 -.2155 .3437 .1745 —.3897 -.0221 —.1572 
12 .0759 -.0688 —.0802 -.2325 -.1814 -.1740 .0556 .1510 -.13836 .1705 
13 0598 .0680 .1561 .0886 -.2294 -.1341 -—.1202 -—.1115 .4627 -—.3208 
14 .0625 —.0859 -.1179 -.1181 .1038 -—.2193 -—.3228 -—.1552 -.0171 -.3950 
15 0543 -.0690 .1500 -.3247 .4062 -.1047 -.2162 -.2945 .1975 -.2004 
16 0715 -.1170 .1606 .2797 -.1177 -.1284 -.1787 -.0058 .3552 .1539 
17 0772 -.1171 —.1385 .0754 .2374 .2910 .2369 -.1572 -.4758 .2653 
18 .0805 -.1468 -.1067 -.0619 .1855 .1189 -.0965 .0309 -.1387 -.2270 
19 .0803 -.1641 .1757 .3093 .1488 .1694 .5597 .3474 .2685 .2450 
20 0497 .1735 -.0866 -.1352 -.1010 .1074 —.1476 -.0324 .0096 .3858 
21 0694 -.1043 -.0900 .1000 -.0759 .2003 .1565 -.1040 .1763 -.3162 
22 0601 -.1155 -.1241 -.2251 -.2582 -.0649 .1857 .2578 .0721 .3535 
23 0566 -.0579 .1205 .2618 -.3002 -.1834 -.0785 -—.3427 .2304 -—.1677 
24 0543 .0545 .1129 -.0940 -.0808 .1286 .1720 -.2799 -.4307 .4801 
25 0563 -.1187 -.0711 .2318 -.2088 .0813 -.0327 -.2506 -.2218 .6167 
26 0504 -.0971 .1560 -—.0515 .2194 .1748 -.1449 -.0646 .3520 .3259 
27 0785 .0728 .1038 -.1148 -—.0226 -—3104 .0564 -.1404 -.2893 .0706 
28 0597 .1399 .1629 -.0791 .1916 -.1753 -.0355 .0704 -—.0694 -.3732 
29 0601 .0893 -.1470 .1537 .2717 -.1313 -.0216 .0698 -—.4067 -.3204 
30 0715 .1293 .0861 .0808 .2062 -.1519 -.0721 .2097 .2005 -.0410 
31 0634 -.0798 .2098 .2261 .2814 -.0332 .5940 .8587 .1259 —.5688 


2.0740 -.3923 .6390 .2181 -.0761 .4933 .1454 -.1810 .1059 .1989 
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TABLE 5 
Selection of Test Pairs Corresponding to Assumed Factors 
1 2 3 4 5 


1-8 1-8 553 9-10 925 
2-26 2-26 .486 19-31 813 
3-22 3-22  .639 4-11 -660 
4-11 4-11  .660 3-22 639 
5-25 5-25 .492 14-15 -619 
6-27 6-27 .509 8-29 586 
7-11 7-11 .451 16-23 561 
8-29 8-29 .586 17-25 533 
9-10 9-10 .925 6-27 509 

10-9 12-22 .592 2-26 486 

11-4 13-23 .556 

12-22 14-15  .619 

13-23 16-23 .561 

14-15 17-25  .5338 

15-14 18-14  .462 

16-23 19-31  .813 

17-18 20-2 420 

18-14 21-4 492 

19-31 26-15 .604 

20-2 28-30 =.355 

21-4 30-1 467 

22-3 

23-16 

24-5 

25-17 

26-15 

27-6 

28-30 

29-8 

30-1 

31-19 


u-Matrix Corresponding to Factor 4 


TABLE 6 


oe »  & 4 


a 
bo 
~_ 


ow 
t 
t 


3 6.804 .304 .226 .008 .007 -.061 
22 804 .365 .204 .080 .064 .023 
12 .226 .204 .260 .185 .141 .048 

6 .008 .080 .135 .3808 .228 .163 
27 007 .064 .141 .228 .251 .139 
24 -.061 .023 .048 .1638 .1389 .258 
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TABLE 7 
Successive Roots of the a Matrices 
a b 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 y 10 


20 4.472 .925 .813 .660 .639 .619 .589 .561 .533 .509 .486 
19 4.359 .948 .844 .776 .852 .718 .689 .725 .641 .633 .7381 
18 4.2438 .958 .874 .823 .880 .781 .783 .783 .739 .729° .771 


17 4.128 890 .857 .926 .841 .823 .863 .798 .791 .837 
16 4.000 911 .942 .886 .858 .892 .843 .861 .877 
15 3.878 932 916 .904 .9238 .898 .949 .918 
14 3.742 951 .948 .9387 .937 .960 .951 
13 3.606 960 .968 .950 .960 
12 3.464 
11 3.817 
10 3.162 
TABLE 8 


Criteria for Determining When All Tests with Significant Loadings 
Have Been Selected 


1 2 3 f 5 6 | 8 9 10 
4.187 3.636 2.952 2.858 2.768 2.634 2.509 2.384 2.276 2.173 
4.128 3.679 3.383 3.714 3.130 3.003 3.160 2.794 2.759 3.186 
4.065 3.708 3.492 3.7384 3.314 3.3822 3.822 3.186 3.0938 3.271 

3.669 3.583 3.822 3.467 3.393 3.558 3.290 3.261 8.451 
3.644 3.768 3.544 3.4382 3.568 3.872 3.444 8.508 


3.610 8.548 3.501 3.575 3.478 3.675 3.555 
8.559 3.547 3.506 3.506 3.592 3.559 
8.462 3.491 3.426 3.462 
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TABLE 9 


Successive Approximations to Loadings in Factor 4 


la 1b 


062 
—.043 
—.024 
-.030 

089 

148 

082 

.084 

639 
-.108 
-.032 

009 
-.023 

.070 
-.125 
-.186 
—.063 

004 


1.663 


1.000 


2a 


883 


-799 


1.000 


26 3a 36 
185 187 
036 .013 
758 858 = .754 
064 085 

-.058 -.027 
194 348 §=—.3 06 
—.128 -.093 
.016 -.011 
.028 033 
—.026 -.019 
-.104 -.094 
681 829 .730 
-.048 —.027 
123 124 
~.044 -.030 
-.040 -.059 
-.031 -.035 
124 112 
132 129 
110 112 
.078 .070 
852 1.000  .880 
-.121 -.100 
008 .067 
028 .016 
-.076 -.113 
184 .266 
-.118 -.067 
-.194 -.185 
~.079 -.075 
—.009 033 
2.520 2.932 


4a 4b 


103 

-.022 

821 = .761 
O77 

041 

501 = .465 
-.041 

-.003 

022 

—.038 

-.111 

887 .822 
005 
157 
.007 
—.060 
-.043 
092 
.096 
126 
027 
926 
~.056 
161 
024 
-.162 
456 = .424 
019 

-.147 

-.048 

.055 


3.679 


1.000 
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TABLE 10 
Columns Proportional to Transformation Vectors — c¢; 
1 2 3 4 5 ee 8 9 
1 .1816 .1936 .2717 .2559 .3172 .3754 .3070 .3813 .3188 
2 -.2057 -.3186  .2082 -.2226 -.3937 .6687 —.2887 —.5802 -.2028 
8 .8171 .38039 -.2562 -.1728 .38683 -.2924 .4792 .5748 -.0242 
4 0007 .5923 .2148 -.7477 -.5459 .2714 .9111 .8973 -.7998 
5 8224 .4832 -.7517 -6103 .9182 .5122 -.8649 -.0938 -.6439 
6 .6306 .38048 .5845 -.4619 .4583 -.4069 -.2592 .3214 -.4918 
7 -.4389 1.2826 .3400 .4244 -.6440 -.7882 —.5772 .3688 .5628 
8 .5961 .6109 -1.1374 .4815 -.3194 .7036 -.3547 -.6000 .2913 
9 -5100 .2891 .5348 -.1504 .1667 .2983 .6397 -.1044 -.4701 
10 -.4946 -—3469 -.9136 .5716 .0079 .2830 .3859 1.8516 .8357 


—.2955 3.3944 -.9054 -.6323 .3336 1.6251 .38782 3.0168 -.6240 


a 1.7145 3.13804 3.6651 2.0511 2.2870 2.4605 3.0697 5.6650 2.7605 
b .7637 .5652 .5224 .6982 .6613 .6375 .5707 .4202 .6019 
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TABLE 11 


The Simple Structure Matrix —ac 


Abstract Classification 
3 R/(R + 0) 

Additions 

Anagrams 

Areas 


Arithmetical Reasoning 


Completion 
Concrete Association 
Designs 

“  -R/(R + 0) 
Disarranged Words 
Division 
Flags 
Highest Number 

* R/(R + W) 
Identical Forms 
Identical Numbers 
Initials 
Inventive Opposites 
Letter A 
Multiplication 
Pursuit 
Reasoning 
Scattered X’s 

Re R/(Rk + 0) 

Tabular Completion 
Verbal Analogies 
Verbal Enumerations 
Word Grouping 
Word Number 


1: 2 3 2 2 & 


1 -.02 -.03 .04 .07 -.05 .61 
2 08 01 .07 -02 386 .34 
3 02 .04-.01 .53 .07 .00 
4-04 .01 48 .05 .04 .00 
5 .07 .06-.10 .038 .25 -.04 
6 .038 .06 .10 .382 -.03 -.06 
7-.06 .03 .17 —.03 -.08 .36 
8 -.03 -.03 -.10 .00 —03 .58 
9 .71-02 .04 .02 -.01 .02 
10 .68 -.02 -.06 -.03 .36 -.03 
11 .00 .04 .46 -—08 -03 .07 


30 -.03 .08 —02 -.03 .06 .51 
31 .00 49 .04 .04-.04 .00 


1.44 1.45 2.12 2.56 3.12 3.63 


7 8 


21 .04 
-.03 .02 
-.03 -.05 
-.04 -.10 

29 39 

01 .02 
-.01 .06 

.06 -.01 


2.66 2.35 
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TABLE 12 
The Transformation Matrix —c 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


1 .100 .109 .142 .179 .210 .239 .175 .160 .192 
2 -—.157 -.180 .109 -.155 —260 .426 —165 —.244 —.122 
3 .242 172 —134 -.121 .244 -186 .274 .242 -.015 
4 .001 .835 .112 -.522 -.361 .173 .520 .3877 -.481 
5 -.246 .273 -.393 -426 .607 .327 —.494 -.039 -.388 
6 .482 .172 .3805 —.323 .3803 -.259 -.148 .135 -.296 
7 -335 .725 .178 .296 -.426 -.502 -—329 .155 .339 
8 .455 .3845 —594 .3836 —211 .449 -.202 —.252 .175 
9 -.390 .163 .279 -105 .110 .190 .365 -.044 -.283 
10 —378 -.196 —477 .399 .005 .180 .220 .778 .503 

-.226 1.918 —.473 —442 .221 1.037 .216 1.268 -.376 
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THE SOLUTION OF SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 


P. S. DWYER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


This paper is an attempt to integrate the various methods which 
have been developed for the numerical solution of simultaneous lin- 
ear equations. It is demonstrated that many of the common 
methods, including the Doolittle Method, are variations of the meth- 
od of “single division.” The most useful variation of this method, in 
case symmetry is present, appears to be the Abbreviated Doolittle 
method. The method of multiplication and subtraction likewise can 
be abbreviated in various ways of which the most satisfactory form 
appears to be the new Compact method. These methods are then ap- 
plied to such problems as the solution of related equations, the solu- 
tion of groups of equations, and the evaluation of the inverse of a 
matrix. 


Introduction 


During recent years various articles have appeared, (1) (2) (3) 
(4), on the general topic of the solution of normal equations. At first 
thought it appears that articles of this type are not needed since the 
theory of determinants gives the desired solution, but further inves- 
vestigation reveals that classical determinantal methods, excellent for 
theoretical purposes, are not the most efficient tools for determining 
numerical solutions when the number of variables is large. The im- 
provement of the modern calculating machine (in particular the in- 
troduction of automatic division and automatic multiplication) has 
made available methods which, though algebraically simple, were pre- 
viously numerically cumbersome. It appears now that the new nu- 
merical methods have been developed sufficiently so that the presenta- 
tion of a rather thorough treatment of them, and of their relations to 
each other, is wise. From such an analysis we are able to arrive at 
new and more compact methods. It should be specified also that we 
are not at present investigating iterative nor determinantal methods, 
though the methods outlined in this paper can be used in evaluating 
determinants. 

In many of the problems in which the approximate solution of a 
large number of equations is desired, the simultaneous equations are 
symmetric with respect to the coefficients of the unknowns (i.e., the 
matrix of the coefficients of the unknowns is symmetric). For ex- 
ample, if the equations are 
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Ay Ly + Ag, Xe + Az, Xz + Ag X= As, 


Ayo Ly + Age Le + Ago Xz + Age Uy = Aso 


(1) 


Qys Ly + Ags Le + Ags Xz + Mgs Ly = Ass 
Oy, Ly + Ugg Lo 1 Agy Ly + gs Ly = Ase 


then, frequently a;; = a ;; . This is always true, of course, if the equa- 
tions are normal equations or their equivalents. This symmetry, if 
present, simplifies the resulting techniques. In the present article we 
give the techniques for the general situation and also the specialized 
techniques in case symmetry is present. 

The methods outlined apply to the solution of » equations in n 
unknowns. In the interest of brevity, however, we use but four equa- 
tions in four unknowns, equations (1), to present the theory. The so- 
lutions are not more complicated, just longer, when more than four 
variables are involved. 

Each of the methods presented is illustrated by application to 
the equations 


v, + 4%. + 58, + BF, = 


At, + 10%. + 3%, + 44,= 
(2) 


oa -® bo 


52, + .32%- + 1.02, + 22, 


62, + 4%- + .22, + 1.027,=.8 


where the a’s are exact values. The solutions in this case are then car- 
ried to five significant figures or to four decimal places. All solutions 
are indicated symbolically in the tables where no «’s appear explicit- 
ly, but the first column presents the coefficients of the x, , the second 
of x., etc. The last column is the conventional check column giving 
the sum of the entries in the row. 


Method One. The Method of Division 


The first method described, which is essentially that given in 
Huntington’s article in the “Handbook of Mathematical Statistics” 
(5, p. 67), we might call the method of division. Each equation is di- 
vided by its leading coefficient and some equation, say the first, is sub- 
tracted in turn from each of the n — 1 others giving a new set of 
m — 1 equations in nm — 1 unknowns. The process is repeated until one 
equation in one unknown is obtained. The back solution is then readi- 
ly obtained by substitution. 


meee | sis ipis || | 
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TABLE 1. METHOD OF DIVISION 






































General Illustration 
a & % check wt, Bo as w, check 
hm % Os, Oey 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .60000| .2000| 2.7000 
i ty Oso Ago .4000 1.0000 .3000 40000} .4000| 2.5000 
i A ip Oss Ons .5000 .3000 1.0000 20000} .6000| 2.6000 
a th, Me Oe, 4 6000 .4000 .2000 1.00000 / .8000] 3.0000 
ar ae bas Bar 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 | .2000| 2.7000 
i. & & bso Boo 1.0000 2.5000 .7500 1.0000 | 1.0000} 6.2500 
a tte bs, bes 1.0000 .6000 2.0000 .4000 | 1.2000| 5.2000 
__ , «© bss Bag 1.0000 .6667 .3888 1.6667 | 1.3338| 5.0000 
i i Wi i te 2.1000 .2500 .4000 | .8000| 3.5500 
ae Wo Ma 1 | ee .2000 1.5000 -.2000 | 1.0000] 2.5000 
Oe. Mas ta 1 ee 2667 -.1667 1.0667 | 1.1333] 2.3000 
SS ae ae foe 1.0000 .1190 .1905 | .3810| 1.6905 
ie ee ee Fae Fee 1.0000 7.5000 -1.0000 | 5.0000} 12.5000 
t Wigs: Meee ee ee 1.0000 -.6250 3.9996 | 4.2498] 8.6289 
Wc Wea: V Mii 1 Mai 7.3810 -1.1905 | 4.6190| 10.8095 
as cs Canny | Mien Mle -.7440 38.8091 | 3.8683) 6.9884 
1 Ves | Meee 1 See 1.0000 -.1613 .6258| 1.4645 
ee he Gee Ty ewes 1.000 -5.1198 |-5.1993| -9.3191 
RE, Foye: GF” amere 4.9585 | -5.8251| -10.7836 
1 ee gee 1.0000 | 1.1748} 2.1748 
1 eae BF opus 1.0000 8153} 1.8158 
1 Sapeed Beene 1.0000 0602} 1.0602 
1 at Vi | Pee -.9366| 0684 

















The solution of (1) is given at the left of Table 1 while the four- 





decimal-place approximation to the solution of (2) is given at the 
right. If we refer to each main subdivision of the table as a “matrix,” 
we may say that the first matrix denotes the equations. The second ma- 
trix denotes the equations resulting when each has been divided by its 
leading coefficient. The third matrix results from subtracting the first 
equation from the others. Thus @'2., = be. — b2,, and in the illustra- 
tion 2.1000 = 2.5000 — .4000. This process is then continued until 
one equation in one unknown results and x, = b's12,3. Now since 
L3 + D'y3.19 % = b's3.12, it follows that x; = D’ssa2 — D'ssae D'sar0s, and 
the value x; = b's3.124 can be obtained from the entries in the first row 
of the sixth matrix and the 2, previously obtained. Thus from }’ss.:2 
we subtract the product of b’4s..2 and the entry to the right of the 
“one” in the last matrix, b’s,12,. This result may be checked by using 
the second row of matrix 6 with the resulting 
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b's3.126 = D's4.12 — B'sar2 O's4.128 « 
Similarly, using the first row of matrix 4 
b’s2.134 = b’so1 Fok D's. b'se.128 ey b’s2.1 b’s3.124 ’ 


etc. This process is carried out easily from the entries of the table 
once the “ritual” is learned. 

The check column, column 6, is handled just as column 5, though 
column 5 is not involved in the back solution. Thus b’¢3.124 = 0’¢s.12 
— b'4g3.12 6'es.123. The check results from the fact that, for every row 
in every matrix, the entry in column 6 is the sum of the entries in the 
columns to the left. 

This method is the least satisfactory (aside from its theoretical 
simplicity) of the various methods presented. The symmetry of the 
equations, if originally present, is lost with the first set of divisions. 
Many divisions are demanded and the method utilizes n(n + 1) +n—- 
1= (n + 1)?— 2 rows. In general the method will give approxima- 
tions since divisions are involved. 

Brolyer (6) and Chauncey (7) have shown how this method may 
be simplified by the elimination of considerable recording and some 
computing. The even-numbered matrices in Table 1 are replaced by 
a single row which is placed directly under the equation from which 
it was obtained. The processes of division and subtraction are then 
performed in one operation with the use of (a/b) — ¢ techniques. The 
number of rows in the forward and back solution is reduced to 





+1)(n+2 +5 
~ : — pe eer —1.If a,,=—1, the first division 
n(n + 5) 


row is not needed and we have — 2 rows. 


2 


Method Two. The Method of Single Division 


The method of single division is characterized by the leading 
element in the case of but one of the n equations. The resulting equa- 
tion is then combined with each of the n — 1 other equations in turn 
to give n — 1 equations in nm — 1 unknowns. The new equation can be 
written at the bottom of the n equations. There is no great loss in 
generality and a somewhat simpler technique results if the variables 
are eliminated in 1, 2, 3, 4, order, (divide the top row of each matrix 
by its leading coefficient), though a somewhat more complicated tech- 
nique can be worked out if no such restriction is made. It is necessary 
that this leading coefficient be different from 0. 
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The method is derived by the elimination of x, from each of the 
last three equations of (1), 


14%, + AgsLe + Ag3%y + 4 j%,—A,;, J—2, 3, 4 (3) 
and from the first equation of (1) divided by its leading coefficient, 
X1 + Dore + Darts + Duty = Ds. (4) 


We multiply (4) by a,; and subtract from (3) to get 
(oj — A1j Do1) He + (Ag; — Ay; Dgi) Xp + (Aaj — Oyj B41) Xp = As; — Gh; Ds, 
which can be written 

Qoj1 Ge + Asia 3 + Mj. %e=Asjr, J=2,3,4. (5) 


The process is repeated to eliminate x., x;, etc., in turn. 
Thus 


Q3j.12 Xz + Asgjax Le = Asj.12 , 


with @jj.12 = Gij.a — Qeja Dior. 

- The forward technique is simple. Divide the first row in any 
matrix by its leading coefficient to form the last row in the matrix. 
Take any element in the matrix and subtract the product of its lead- 















































TABLE 2. METHOD OF SINGLE DIVISION ‘ 

Genera Illustration 
By oer Bi L, check | ©, ite! By %, | check 
SG, @, “Gy a., Qe, | 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 .2000 | 2.7000 
Gyo Gyn Azo Myo as, Ago | .4000 1.0000 .3000 .4000 4000 | 2.5000 
G, Mg Gs, Be a, Ae5 5000 .3000 1.0000 .2000 6000 | 2.6000 
a, @%, G, a., Dea | .6000 .4000 .2000 1.0000 8000 | 3.0000 
= a ae bs b,, | 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 | .2000 | 2.7000 
Gis Beer Cee, Gis, Diss | 8400 .1000 .1600 8200 | 1.4200 
igs Gass, gets Suess O31 1000 .7500 -.1000 | .5000 1.2500 
Bis Gigs Bean Os44 Cay -1600 -.1000 .6400 6800 | 1.3800 
“ - a oe Biss Dees 1.0000 .1190 .1905 8810 | 1.6905 
Cin cs: ince) 1) Beecen : |i Pate 7381 —.1190 .4619 | 1.0810 
oe ea Fr Hee -.1190 .6095 | 6190 | 1.1095 
a 1 Cason Diane Dan. 40 1.0000 -.1612 | .6258 | 1.4646 
M4123 | %a123 | 4.123 5903 6935 | 1.2838 
1 Biises | Sedies 1.0000 | 1.1748 | 2.1748 
1 Rice: | Bios 1.0000 8152 | 1.8152 
1 gence knee 1.0000 | 0602 | 1.0602 
bs;234 | 561.234 | 1.0000 | —9366 | .0634 
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ing row element and its bottom columnar element and the result is 
the proper entry for the corresponding place in the next matrix. The 
solution of (1), with the added check column, is shown in Table 2. 
This method, essentially, has been given by Deming (8), who did not 
restrict the order of elimination. It has also been given, essentially, by 
Aitken (9) who calls it the “Method of pivotal condensation,” though 
Aitken placed the divided row at the top of the matrix. 

The back solution is obtained by subtraction. Thus Ds53.124 is ob- 
tained by substituting x, = Dss.12; in the equation %3 + 043.10 Ve = Dss.20 
so that x; = Dssi2 — B43: Ds4.123. This is easily done since it is only 
necessary to record b;;.,. and subtract from it the product of the term 
before it (by,.2) and the term associated with the “one” below it 
(bs3.124). Similarly the computation of Ds2.134 = 0501. — D422 Ds4.123 — 
Bye, 053.124 can be reduced to a simple ritual. 

This method is much preferable to the method of division in that 
fewer divisions and subtractions are required and there is less record- 

a? + 5n—2 


ing. Also this solution demands but aa rows for the for- 
ward and back solutions. Furthermore this solution retains symmetry, 
if originally present, for if a;; = a,;; , then 
Qj Vis 
Hija = Qi; — Ay bj, =; — ——— $= Hin, 
11 
Qi j 12 = Ajire, etc. 


This symmetry has not been used (though it could be used for check- 
ing) in the foregoing method so that this method is applicable to non- 
symmetric equations. 


Method Three. Method of Single Division—Symmetric 


This method is essentially a special case of the method above 
though some adjustments are needed because of deleted entries. It is 
not necessary to record both a;;, and a;;, since they are equal if ai; = 
a;,;. We hence omit all the entries below the main diagonal for each 
matrix. For example, in Table 2 we omit all the entries to the left of 
and below the main diagonal. A dash (—) is used to indicate the 
omission, rather than the vanishing, of these entries. 

However, we have been using the entries at the left of the table 
in computing the entries in the next matrix and so we still have to 
find the equivalent of these entries. Now a duplicate of the leading 
term for each row is obtained by going along the row to the main 


= | 


| 





' 


, S- > eo: ae 
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diagonal and then taking the heading of that column, since @;; = @;; . 
In this manner the subtracted product is obtained from the first and 
last rows of each matrix. The entry from the last row is the entry at 
the foot of the column, while the entry from the top row is obtained 
by moving along the row which contains the element to the main 
diagonal of the matrix and then taking the heading of that column. 
Thus 


Qija = Ai — On Oy, 
and in Table 2 
A341 = (.2000) — (.5000) (.6000) = —.1000. 
Similarly, 
Qz4.12 = (—.1000) — (.1000) (.1905) = —.1190. 


The back solution is similar to that of method 2. The technique is 
easily learned with a little practice. The solution of (1) is presented 
in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. METHOD OF SINGLE DIVISION—SYMMETRIC 


















































General Tllustration aay 
F i} *% check x, Lo Ls 2, check 
G@,, Gs, A, a., Sy, 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000} .2000 | 2.7000 
Mg Azy gy a,» so — 1.0000 .8000 .4000/ .4000 | 2.5000 
—- 4, 4G, a5, Bes sists — 1.0000 .2000! .6000 | 2.6000 
— — “ie as, Oe, _ — —  1,0000} .8000 | 3.0000 
» & b., bes 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000/ .2000 | 2.7000 
a ae eee 8400 +1000 .1600} .8200 | 1.4200 
— Gs. %pr Oss 5 in, — .7500 —1000} .5000 | 1.2500 
- — Bes O44 is ome — .6400] .6800 | 1.3800 
> Gyn Pes oo. a 1.0000 .1190 .1905| .8810 | 1.6905 
a Were a ae he ae 7381 -.1190| .4619 | 1.0810 
wipe Q4442 Asa 12 M442 — .6095 .6190 1.1095 
1 Pans ||) Bien | Reins 1.0000 -.1612 | .6258 | 1.4646 
7 @14323| -Sre.198| Gea.ras 5908 | 6985 | 1.2888 
rr 1.0000 | 1.1748 | 2.1748 
1 Busses} Ses.196 1.0000 8152 | 1.8152 
i Gesens! Sinai 1.0000 0602 | 1.0602 
bs 1.984 | De. o86 1.0000 —.9366 .0634 














The check column entry is not necessarily equal to the sum of 
the entries in the row since some of these entries are not recorded, but 
in such a case it is equal to the sum of the entries as far left as the 
main diagonal plus those in the column to the top of the matrix. Thus 
Wea. = Asa.r + Ugaa + Qasr + Aer. 
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The method demands the same number of rows as method 2, but 
there are fewer entries and computations. The back solutions are the 
same. 


Method Four. Abbreviated Method of Single Division 


An alternative condensation of method, which can be used wheth- 
er the equations are symmetric or not, is the abbreviated method of 
single division which demands less recording than the method of 
single division. The method consists in computing and recording the 
entries for the first row and for the first column only of each new 
matrix. These entries are then used, along with the first rows and 
columiis of previous matrices, to compute entries for the first row and 
for the first column of the next matrix. For we can write 


Qija = Ajj — %; Di, 
Qij.r2 = Wij. — Aej.1 Die. = iy — Ay; Di: — Ayj.1 Dios, ete. 


It is necessary to compute these values only as needed. A little practice 
will enable one to use this method easily. Thus, in Table 4. 


44.123 = 1.000 — (.6000) (.6000) — (.1600) (.1905) 
— (—.1190) (—.1612) = .5903. 


TABLE 4. ABBREVIATED METHOD OF SINGLE DIVISION 


| 


| pats IHestration “ 
































: General 
7 Sy +s es | check | we, Le Ls ce check 
a, %, 4, a,, | a, i 1.0000 4000 5000 6000 | 2000 | 2.7000 
“oq a ae ee | .4000 1.0000 .3000 .4000 | .4000 | 2.5000 
G5 A, Age a,, | Os, | O55 5000 .3000 1.0000 .2000 | .6000 | 2.6000 
G4, %, OG, a, | as, O54 .6000 .4000 .2000 1.0000 8000 | 3.0000 
oy I ae a | 1.0000 .4000 .5000 6000 | .2000 | 2.7000 
Ce reg ee E™ | 8400 .1000 .1600 | .3200 | 1.4200 
.—- — jo | | 1000 — ihe “is ion 
ie Te. | 1600 — ime is ee 
Bs. Oso, | Ose, | Seer i 1.0000 1190 .1905 | .8810 | 1.6905 
——_ hte alee add i ae ‘ ————_—— 
Gs312 %s12 | 3.22 a ee | ~ 7381 -.1190 | .4619 | 1.0810 
G34 12 ; = — | —.1190 _— | — _ 
ese | Sense | Senze 1.0000 -.1612 | .6258 | 1.4646 
ply se 44.128 G54 1293 We4.123 iki -5903 | .6985 | 1.2838 
1 Degres | Sec.ass 1.0000 | 1.1748 | 2.1748 
1 bs3.104 | Oes.a26 1.0000 .8152 1.8152 
, 1 34 Pea aon 1.0000 0602 1.0602 


51.234 61.234 | 1.0000 | --9866 0634 
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Method Five. Abbreviated Method of Single Division — Symmetric 


If the matrix of the coefficients is symmetric we may combine 
the advantages of the method of single division — symmetric and 
those of the abbreviated method of single division into a new method 
which we may call the abbreviated method of single division — sym- 
metric. If we combine the omissions of the method of single division 
— symmetric (the entries below the main diagonal) and those of 
the abbreviated method of single division (the entries to the right of 
the first column and below the first row), we find that we have 
omissions everywhere except in the first row of each matrix (and of 
course the last row of each matrix which is obtained by dividing the 
entries of the first row of the matrix by the leading element). In this 
way we need record but two rows in each matrix and the number of 
rows and computations, if ” is large, is cut down enormously. 

It is necessary, however, to adjust our technique for determining 
the products, as these products must be obtained from the entries of 
the twin rows of each matrix. The method of using the diagonal to 
locate the second entry can not now be used after the first matrix, 
since most of the rows of the matrix do not now appear. 

However, 


ij. = Ai; — Ay; 04, = Ai; — Ay, Din, 


TABLE 5. ABBREVIATED METHOD OF SINGLE DIVISION— 
































SYMMETRIC 
General | Illustration Es 
= check 2, Lo , a, check 
Q,, Gs, a4, as, Oey 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 -2000 | 2.7000 
ti Me a, eo — 1.0000 .8000 .4000 .4000 | 2.5000 
i i. ih a5 gs — — 1.0000 .2000 | .6000| 2.6000 
est eek a as, Oe, — — — 1.0000 -8000 | 38.0000 
Oe Up, a b., be 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 .2000 | 2.7000 
Mies Gis Sea A504 Deo4 8400 .1000 .1600 .8200 | 1.4200 
1 82.1 Ois.3 52.1 Pea. 1.0000 .1190 .1905 .8810 | 1.6905 
A33.12 %3.12 53.12 A512 -7381 -.1190 .4619 | 1.0810 
43.12 53.12 | Oes.22 1.0000 -.1612 .6258 | 1.4646 
Q44423 | %4.123 | %a.123 5903 .69385 | 1.2838 
1 bsaros | O¢a.28 1.0000 | 1.1748 | 2.1748 
1 bss124 | O¢s.124 1.0000 .8152 | 1.8152 
: bseise | 562.134 1.0000 -0602 | 1.0602 
bs1.034 | 261.234 | 1.0000 | -9866 | .0684 
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Qij.r2 = Giz — Aj, Diy — Oo; Dien 
= Ai — Uy > Ajo4 Bier » 

Qij.23 — Aij — Aj, ba — Qjor Mo Qj3.12 Diss2, ete., 
and the a’s in the products are found by taking the entry in the column 
whose number is the second subscript (7), while the corresponding b’s 
are found by taking the entry in the column whose number is the first 
subscript (7). Thus the “a” entries used to compute 

Os4.123 = Osa — M1 O51 — Ug2.1 D521 — Mas.12 D4s.12 


are obtained from the fourth column while the corresponding “b” 
entries are obtained from the fifth column. Entries in these columns 
can be easily outlined with the use of a ruler, straight-edge, or even 
a pencil. 


TABLE 6. ABBREVIATED DOOLITTLE SOLUTION 












































General | Illustration 
Saclpinioniinniiciesiaeitat = | 4 
a ie oe | check | a, Lo 2, a, | check 
M, Gs, a5, a | 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 -2000 | 2.7000 
Gy, Gy, yy_—'| Ggp «| gp =| «SC ——«2.0000 3000 4000 | 4000 | 2.5000 
— 4, a5. es ; o— — 1.0000 .2000 -6000 | 2.6000 
ae as a,, Og, | _ -— —  1,0000 8000 | 3.0000 
SS Sa | Se ds, | 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 | .2000 | 2.7000 
a ee | ies be; | 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 2000 | 2.7000 
SEE aR Pg Pre, 8400 .1000 .1600 | .3200 | 1.4200 
ee = be. | 1.0000 .1190 .1905 8810 | 1.6905 
G33.12 %3.12 | 53.12 Ags 12 | -7381 —-.1190 A619 | 1.0810 
Dente a Rain 24 1.0000 —.1612 6258 | 1.4646 
M4323 | %4.123 | 4.123 | . 5903 6935 | 1.2838 
1 Dsa103 | Oesros | 1.0000 | 1.1748 | 2.1748 
1 ee ge 1.0000 8152 | 18152 
1 “hamid FF 1.0000 0602 | 1.0602 
| bs:.234 | 61.224 | 1.0000 -.9366 | .0634 

















If we lay a ruler to the right of column four and one to the left 
of column three 


Q43.12 — (.2000) — (.5000) (.6000) — (.1000) (.1905) = —.1190. 
The corresponding check column entry is 


Aes.12 — 2.6000 — (.5000) (2.7000) — (.1000) (1.6905) = 1.0810 
= .7381 — .1190 + .4619. 
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The method demands but 4n — 2 rows, is very compact, and is easily 
carried out when thoroughly u.derstood. The back solution is similar 
to that of earlier methods. 


Method Six. Abbreviated Doolittle Method 


The reader who is familiar with the Doolittle method (10) will 
recognize considerable similarity with the last method. As a matter 
of fact, the last method is essentially an abbreviated form of the 
Doolittle method. However, before presenting the Abbreviated Doo- 
little method, we make an adjustment in the ritual dealing with the 
first matrix. It would be somewhat simpler, though it would take an 
additional row, if the first row of the first matrix were repeated at the 
end of the first n equations just before the first row of b’s is inserted. 
This is done in Table 6 where the Abbreviated Doolittle method is 
applied to the solution of equations (1) and (2). 

The general remarks on method five apply here though the num- 
ber of rows needed is now 4n — 1 for the forward and back solutions. 

It is customary in the conventional Doolittle solution to make the 
b’s the negatives of the b’s of the foregoing solution, but in the method 
outlined here the negative signs are absorbed in the technique. 

The development above shows how the Abbreviated Doolittle 
method can be obtained as a special case of the method of single 
division when the matrix of the coefficients is symmetric. 

The Abbreviated Doolittle method was outlined essentially by 
Waugh as early as 1935 (11), though he applied it to the solution of 
those equations involving correlations. However the idea is immedi- 
ately applicable to the solution of symmetric equations in general, and, 
inasmuch as the method does not appear to have attained the recog- 
nition which it deserves, it is imperative that its advantages be pre- 
sented in some detail. 

It is possible, of course, to record every step and so to extend 
the Abbreviated Doolittle method to the conventional Doolittle method, 
but that is hardly to be recommended as the Doolittle method takes 
more space, more recording, and is not so accurate. The Abbreviated 
Doolittle method demands but 4% — 1 rows, while the conventional 
Doolittle method demands 2+3+4+-:- +n= ae —1 addi- 
n?+ 9n—A4 

5 rows. For example, Kurtz (12) 
needed 43 rows to present the six equations, the forward solution, 
and the back solution of his six-variable problem, while with the Ab- 
breviated Doolittle method, this information could be presented in 23 


tional rows or a total of 
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rows. It is obvious, too, that the abbreviated method is desirable in 
that it saves time used in recording, it eliminates errors which result 
from excessive recording, and it is theoretically more accurate in that 
it uses the approximation resulting from the combination of a number 
of operations rather than the combination of the approximations re- 
sulting from the operations. It should be emphasized, too, that the 
elimination of the unnecessary entries in the forward solution makes 
it easier to select the entries needed for the computation of the entries 
in the later matrices. As a matter of fact, one could hardly expect to 
arrive at a simpler technique than that outlined in the Abbreviated 
Doolittle method. 

The Abbreviated Doolittle method as presented here differs from 
the conventional Doolittle method not only in the elimination of 
numerous entries but also in the fact that the division is made by the 
leading element rather than by its negative. It is the opinion of the 
author that the division by the leading element is desirable in that 
(1) it makes possible the carrying on of the back solution in the 
same form as the computation of the forward solution with a mini- 
mum of effort and recording and (2) it preserves the relationship to 
the method of single division of which the Abbreviated Doolittle 
method is a special case. 

It is advantageous, from a theoretical point of view, to know that 
the Abbreviated Doolittle method is a special case of the method of 
single division since the validity of the Abbreviated Doolittle method 
(and of the conventional Doolittle method itself, since this is essential- 
ly the Abbreviated Doolittle method with detailed steps recorded) fol- 
lows at once from the validity of the method of single division. This 
is a matter of some importance when it is noted that the writers on 
the Doolittle method, from Doolittle himself (10) down to the present, 
usually content themselves with a description of the details of the 
solution rather than a justification of the method. A “proof” can be 
outlined with a happy choice of notation, but it now appears that 
validity of the Abbreviated Doolittle method can be demonstrated 
with little effort since it is a special case of the method of single 
division. The additional superfluous terms used in the conventional 
Doolittle method complicate the proof as well as the calculation. 

The Doolittle method has been widely recommended as the means 
of solving normal equations when v is greater than three and the 
matrix is symmetric (10), (12), (13), (14). It now appears, on 
theoretical as well as practical grounds, that the Abbreviated Doo- 
little method is to be preferred, — at least if a computing machine 
capable of performing a — be operations efficiently is available. 
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Method Seven. Method of Multiplication and Subtraction 


A method which does not involve division at all in the forward 
solution has lately come into prominence. For example, Rider has 
used it in his recent text (15, p. 36) and Wren has recently described 
it (4). If we multiply the first equation of (1) by —a,. and the second 
by a,, and add, we get 


(Gee Qi, — Aye er) He + (Age Ary — Aye Agi) Xs + (Ago Ay; — Ary My) Hy 
= Ase Ay, — Mz G5; , 
and if we let Ai;., =i; Qi, — 4; 4;,, this appears as 
Ass.1 %e + Ase.s U3: + Ager Ue = Assa . 
TABLE 7. METHOD OF MULTIPLICATION AND SUBTRACTION 












































General Illustration 
& % X, check Ly Le Le X, check 
a Mee Ga Ge a5, Gey 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 .2000 | 2.7000 
——_ & 6, Os. Ago .4000 1.0000 .3000 .4000 -4000 | 2.5000 
Gi, G F,, Gy a. a, -5000 .3000 1.0000 .2000 -6000 | 2.6000 
| 4, a5, Oe, -6000 .4000 .2000 1.0000 8000 | 3.0000 
Bens Bees Beas Ass: As, 8400 .1000 .1600 .3200 | 1.4200 
Bin Bes “Bins | Ans Pa 1000 .7500 -.1000 .5000 | 1.2500 
Bega eps Buen. | Ages Begs -1600 -.1000 .6400 -6800 | 1.38800 
ee Bye ee) -6200 —.1000 3880 .9080 
Boao Maree. | Aasce.| Aosee -.1000 .5120 .5200 |. 9320 
A 44.123 Assi23| Age.r23 30744 | .36120 66864 
1 Bs41203| Bes.r2s 1.0000 | 1.1749 | 2.1749 
1 Bist Mae 1.0000 | 8153 | 1.8158 
1 2 ra ee 1.0000 | .0601 | 1.0601 
2° re | Bs1o34 | Ber.o34 | 1.0000 | -.9366 | .0634 











A similar elimination involving the first and third equations gives 


Ass: Xp + Ass U3 + Ags. X= Ass.1 » 
and similarly 
Avs Xe + Ages 3 + Agar % =Aser- 


The four equations in four unknowns have thus been reduced, by 
multiplication and subtraction, to three equations in three unknowns. 
The process can be repeated with the resulting 


Ass.12 3 + Ajsi2 X= Ass.12 » 


Ahosits Xg'+ Agere Fo = Ase.12's 
with 
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Aij.2.2 — Aija Aso. — Aies Aoj.a . 





Again 
A ga.103 Ve = Assa.rz8 » 
with 
Aij.123 =: Aijr2 Ass.12 — Ais.z A3j.12 ° 
So 
A54.123 
t= = Bsa r23 ; 
44.123 
am 1 
Ls = [Ass.12 — Agsie Bsa128] ’ etc. 





A33.12 


The forward solution is simpler and the back solution slightly 
more involved than methods previously presented. The back solution 
involves a division for each entry though there are no divisions in the 
forward solution. The solution demands pie. rows. 

The chief advantage of the method is the ab — cd technique which 
is used in getting the items in each successive matrix. Starting with 
a given term in a matrix, multiply by the upper left entry of the 
matrix and subtract the product of the entries at the top of the 
matrix column and the one at the left of the matrix row. The illus- 
tration is given in Table 7. 


Method Eight. Method of Multiplication and Subtraction—Symmetric 


If the matrix of the coefficients is symmetric, it is possible to 
leave the entries below the diagonal as blanks and to proceed some- 
what as in method three (15, pp. 37-38). Any item in a matrix is now 
multiplied by the leading item in the matrix, and from this product 
is subtracted the product of the item heading the column with the 
item heading the column which is obtained by going to the left until 
the main diagonal is reached. The details of the numerical solution 
for equations (1) and (2) are given in Table 8. 

Thus 
A,;., = (.2000) (1.0000) — (.5000) (.6000) = —.1000 
and 
A43.12 = (—.1000) (.8400) — (.1000) (.1600) = —.1000. 


Method Nine. Abbreviated Method of Multiplication 
and Subtraction 


It is not necessary to record the entries except those in the first 
row and in the first column of each matrix. Each value A;;.--- is then 
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TABLE 8. METHOD OF MULTIPLICATION AND SUBTRACTION— 































































































SYMMETRIC 
General Illustration 

%  %% % check Wt, Be Be a check 
—/)e i Mw a, Oe, 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 | .2000 | 2.7000 
i Mw Me One Aso — 1.0000 .8000 .4000 | .4000 | 2.5000 
-_ — th. te a, Ags oni — 1.0000 .2000 | .6000 | 2.6000 
——>— — Me a,, ee ae — — 41,0000 | .8000 | 3.0000 
Mis. Bese Dis | a Te 8400 .1000 .1600 | .8200 | 1.4200 
=m Bis Me, T Mis) es — .7500 -.1000 | .5000 | 1.2500 
— — Ags | Asar | Acar — —  .6400 | .6800 | 1.3800 
thin oy: Minas, 1 Ms | ie .6200 -.1000 | .8880. | 9080 

ee Ee Sy Ne i eee — .5120 | .5200 | .9320 
pee i ae a ee 80744 | 36120] .66864 

1 aS 1.0000 [1.1749 | 2.1749 

1 [ay gaat 1.0000 8153 | 1.8158 

1 Mi |. Mc 1.0000 0601 | 1.0601 

1 Bsx 234 | Ber.os4 | 1.0000 -.9366 | .0634 

TABLE 9. ABBREVIATED METHOD OF MULTIPLICATION 
AND SUBTRACTION 
General Illustration 

: & 8 Ly check @, Lo Xs Ly check 
~~. «& & a5, Ca 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 | .2000 | 2.7000 
Re Gn Sy Sy As, Ago 4,000 1.0000 .3000 .4000 | .4000 | 2.5000 
6, 4, 4G, 4G, a,, a, 5000 .3000 1.0000 .2000 | .6000 | 2.6000 
a ar a a, Oe, .6000 .4000 .2000 1.0000 | .8000 | 3.0000 
Ase, Aso, Ager | Asor | Ager 8400 .1000 .1600 | .3200 | 1.4200 
As. — _ — 1000 — — _ ~ 
Es Ay. — — — _ 1600 — —_ — _ 
A33 19 Ags 19 Ass 10 Ags.12 6200 -.1000 3880 .9080 

Asgre oC = — —.1000 ies a prom 
Acres | Asezes | Aea.ses 80744 | .86120| .66864 
1 ee = ee 1.0000 | 1.1749 | 2.1749 
1 Bic | Besse 1.0000 8158 | 1.8158 
1 Bisa | Meciai 1.0000 .0601 | 1.0601 
1 Bszosa | Berosa | 1.0000 ~.9366 | .0684 
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obtained by multiplying by the leading term and subtracting the ap- 
propriate product in each matrix. Thus 


Aija = Wij Ay — Ai A; , 


Aijae = (@ij Qu — Ain @,;) Ave. — Ao; Aies, 
and 


Aij.123 — [ (ai; Qi, — Gis Q4;) Ace.1 as Ao; Ais) Ass.12 o Asj.12 Aisze. 


The process of computation is easily carried out with a modern com- 
puting machine. The details of the solution are given in Table 9. 
Thus 

Ajs.12 = [(.2000) (1.0000) — (.5000) (.6000) ] .8400 


— (.1000) (.1600) = —.1000 
and 
A 4s.123 = {[ (1.0000) (1.0000) — (.6000) (.6000)] .849% 


— (.1600) (.1600) } (.6200) — (.1000) (.1060)  .30744. 


The method demands the same number of rows as method seven but 
fewer entries are used. 


Method Ten. Abbreviated Method of Multiplication and 
Subtraction — Symmetric 


In case the matrix is symmetric it is only necessary to record the 
first row of each matrix since the columnar entries duplicate the row 
entries. The values of the first rows of each matrix are determined 
from the matrices above. The multipliers are obtained by taking the 
products of the terms in the 7’th and 7’th columns. These columns may 
be outlined with the use of a straight-edge, though care must be taken 
not to cover up the first entry in the row, for this is needed for multi- 
plication. For example, if A,;.--- is desired, then the entries, with the 
exception of the leading items, are all in column 8 and column 4, The 
solution is given in Table 10 with the omission of the first row in the 
second matrix, the insertion of which is discussed later. 


Thus 
A 43.12 = [ (.2000) (1.0000) — (.5000) (.6000) ] (.8400) 


— (.1000) (.1600) = —.1000 
and 


Auss23 = {[ (1.0000) (1.0000) — (.6000)?] (.8400) — (.1600)*} 
X (.6200) — (—.1000)? = .30744. 
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TABLE 10. ABBREVIATED METHOD OF MULTIPLICATION 
AND SUBTRACTION—SYMMETRIC 












































General Illustration 
Lo oy Ly check £4 Lo Xs X, check 
11%, 3 O4, G51 Qe; 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 .2000 | 2.7000 
Gon go Qo so eo — 1.0000 .8000 .4000 .4000 | 2.5000 
— 4, a, O53 Aes — — 1.0000 .2000 .6000 | 2.6000 
— Os, O54 Des — —_ — 1.0000 .8000 | 3.0000 
= SP ae a. Qos 1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 | .2000 | 2.7000 
Aa, Anns Sear ; Bes, 8400 .1000 .1600 .8200 | 1.4200 
weve Baas 1 Been | See .6200 -.1000 .3880 9080 
Binsan | Begone | Reccte .30744 | .86120 66864 
1 Bose | Basses 1.0000 | 1.1749 | 2.1749 
1 Busses | Boseca 1.0000 8153 | 1.8153 
1 | Bsorsa | Bes.rse 1.0000 .0601 | 1.0601 
| Bsio34 | Berg | 1.0000 -.9366 0634 





This method has not, to my knowledge, been presented before. It 
follows logically from the method of multiplication and subtraction 
just as the Abbreviated Doolittle method follows from the method of 
single division. This method is very compact and demands but 3n — 1 
rows of which n are demanded for the statement of the problem and 
n for the statement of the solution. The technique of the method is 
easily learned. The forward solution is more compact than the Ab- 
breviated Doolittle method while the back solution is somewhat longer 
owing to the fact that a final division must be made. However, there 
are no divisions (though there are multiplications) in the forward 
solution, and the actual solution, aside from the n rows needed to 
express the problem and the n rows stating the result, takes about 
half as much space as the Abbreviated Doolittle solution. 

For those who use the method only occasionally it may be better 
to repeat the first row at the beginning of .the second matrix (see 
Table 10) as we did in the Abbreviated Doolittle solution. The ritual 
can then be more easily remembered for it is necessary only to locate 
columns 7 and j, to multiply uj; by the leading element of the first 
row of the second part of the solution, to subtract the product of the 
entries in the 7’th and j’th columns in the row, to multiply the result 
by the leading element in the next row, to subtract the product of the 
elements of the 7’th and j’th columns in this row, etc. The space devot- 
ed to the solution is then divided into three equal parts of n rows, (1) 
the statement of the problem, (2) the details of the forward solution, 
and (3) the statement of the results. For brevity we shall refer to this 
method as the “compact” method. 
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THE SOLUTION OF RELATED EQUATIONS 


There are some additional points which should be made in connec- 
tion with the solution of equations by the methods herein described. 
It should be noted first that the forward solution of such equations as 

Oy; Ly + Ay, Le + Ag Xe = Asi , 
Ayo Hy + Age Le + Age Xs = Aso y (6) 
Ay3 Ly + Azz Xe + Ags Ls = Ass , 
and 
Oy X, + Ag, Xa = M51, 
(7) 
Ayo Hy + Aco Le = Ase , 
are presented in each of the methods of solving (1). It is neces- 
sary only to cover up the fourth column and complete the back solu- 


tion. For example, from the forward portion of the Abbreviated Doo- 
little method (Table 6), we have: 








Xs = Dss.12 %;= .6258, 

Le = D501 — D221 Os3.12 (= Os2.18) , t2= .3065, 

Ly = Ds: — Dai Ds3.12 — Ver Ds2.18 » x, = —.2355. 

Similarly, from the forward solution of Table 10, we have 

3 = Asse = Bss.12 » %3— .6258, 
33.12 
1 

a = [Ase.1 — Aso1 Bssi2] (= Bsz.13) , %,—= .8065, 
22.2 
1 — 

t= - (as, — @s; Basse — Gn Bosas] . 4, = —.2855. 
11 


The solution is verified by substituting in the equations. Thus 


x, + 42, + .52, = .20000 %, = —.2855 
At, + 2% +.8%,—=.40004 when {7%= _ .8065}. 
54, + .8%.+ «x, —.60000 %;—= .6258 


The reader is referred to Kurtz (12) for a more general discus- 
sion dealing with the solution of related equations. 
THE SOLUTION OF GROUPS OF EQUATIONS 


It is sometimes desired to solve groups of equations in which the 
variables have the same coefficients, but the constants are different. 
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Thus the values of ds: , s2, 3, @ss, in (2) might be: (a) .2, .4, .6, 
8; (b) .4, .5, .6,.7, and (c) .8, .6, .4, .2. 

It is possible, in any of the solutions indicated above, to insert 
additional columns and to carry along the solutions simultaneously. 
The check column should show the sum of the entries in the row. This 
method is advised in case a few groups of equations are involved. The 
solution which uses the Abbreviated Doolittle method is given in 
Table 11. 

The results are obtained by the more accurate “Compact” method 
in Table 12. 


The Solution of Groups of Equations — Fisher Method 


In case the number of groups is large, however, it is better to 
use a more general method. If each group contains equations in n 
unknowns, a special column can be reserved for the coefficients of 
Qni1,1 , one for the coefficients of dnio,, , etc. These coefficients are either 
1 or 0 and constitute a unit diagonal matrix. Thus equations (1) can 
be written symbolically as 








vy L vs He | sa Ase As3 sa 
Ay Ae. Qs1 Oss 1 0 0 0 
Qe Are Ase Uso 0 1 0 0 (8) 
(is Qs3 A33 O43 0 0 1 0 
Or4 A, As4 Des | 0 0 0 i 





and the solution can be worked out in terms of @s;, Qs2, G33, sa, by 
the methods just described. It is necessary only to insert any desired 
values of a;; to obtain the solution. 

It appears that this method was first outlined by R. A. Fisher 
(16, p. 150). It can be combined with any of the methods described 
above. The author has shown how it can be combined with the con- 
ventional Doolittle solution (17). In Tables 13 and 14 are presented 
the Abbreviated Doolittle solution and the “Compact” solution of 
equations (2) for any a;;. The check column, a,; is as usual:the sum 
of the entries in the completed row. 
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TABLE 13. ABBREVIATED DOOLITTLE-FISHER METHOD 
ci check — 
aT Xo X3 v4 as, a50 G55 a4 a; 
1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 1 0 0 0 3.5000 
_— 1.0000 .3000 .4000 0 1 0 0 8.1000 
_— — 1.0000 .2000 0 0 1 0 3.0000 
— —_ —_ 1.0000 0 0 0 1 3.2000 
1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 1.0000 0 0 0 3.5000 
1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 1.0000 0 0 0 3.5000 
.8400 .1000 -1600 -.4000 1.0000 0 0 1.7000 
1.0000 .1190 .1905 -—4762 1.1905 0 0 2.0238 
-7381 -.1190 -.4524 -.1190 1.0000 0 1.0476 
1.0000 -.1612 -—.6129 -.1612 1.3548 0 1.4193 
.5903 -.5966 -.2097 .1612 1.0000 .9451 
1.0000 -1.0107 -.8552 .27381 1.6941 1.6011 
1.0000 -—.7758 -.2185 1.8988  .2731 1.6774 
1.0000 ~.19138 1.2842 -.2185 -.3552 1.5192 
1.0000 2.0708 -.1918 -.7759 —1.0109 1.0930 
TABLE 14. COMPACT-FISHER METHOD 
check 
% %e Xs % a5; as50 as53 as, a6; 
1.0000 -4000 -5000 -6000 a 0 0 0 3.5000 
—_— 1.0000 .3000 4000 0 1 0 0 8.1000 
— — 1.0000 .2000 0 0 1 0 3.0000 
— — — 1.0000 0 0 0 1 8.2000 
1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 1.0000 0 0 0 8.5000 
8400 .1000 .1600 -.4000 1.0000 0 0 1.7000 
.6200 -.1000 -.8800 -.1000 .8400 0 -8800 
.30744 -3108 -.1092 .0840 .5208 49224 
1.0000 —1.0109 -.8552 .2732 1.6940 1.6011 
1.0000 -.7759 -.2186 1.8989 .2732 1.6776 
1.0000 -.1918 1.2842 -.2186 -.3552 1.5191 
1.0000 2.0710 -.1918 -.7759 -1.0109 1.0929 
We have then 
Yd 2.0710a;, e 1913452 vo -7759a53 baa 1.0109a;, 
%_ = —.1913a;, + 1.2842a,. — .2186a;, — .8552a;, 
(9) 


XL; = —.7759d5, — .2186a;, + 1.38989a,, + .2782a;, 
Xs = —1.0109a;,, S .8552d52 + 2732053 + 1.6940a;, . 
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The values of a;; are then inserted to obtain values of x; . For example, 
when @;; = .2, As. = .4, As3 = .6, As, — .8, we have : 

2, = —.9366, +. —.0601, x; =—.8153, 7, = 1.1749 
and these results agree with those of Tables 11 and 12. 


The Inverse of a Matrix 


The solutions just above give a method for finding the inverse of 
a matrix since they provide the matrix A* in 


AA“*=I, 


The method above can be used whether A is a square matrix, or not. 
In case A is a square symmetric matrix it is possible to shorten the 
Fisher solution appreciably by omitting the columns on the right. The 
matrix A- is symmetric, and this fact can be used to eliminate many 
of the entries. Furthermore, the intermediate equations take the 
form, in the “Compact” method, 


Qy1X + AgiX2 + Mg, Xp + Oy X= Yr 
Ago. Lo + Ages %3 + Ages Ue = Cie Yi + Gis Yo 
Asgs.12 Xs + Ags.re 4 = Cis Yr + Cos Yo + ir Acer Ys 


(10) 
A gates Le = Cra Yr + Con Yo + Coe Ys 


+ Gy, Ave. Ags.12 Ys » 


It is possible to find formal expressions for the C’s in terms of 
the A’s, but the method outlined below avoids this. If the equations 


(10) are solved for 2,, %2, %3, %, we get 
#,= Diy: + Dar Yo + Dar Ys + Dar Yu 
Lo = Dre Yi + Doz Yo + Doe Ys + Daz Ye 
3 = Dis yy + Dos Yo + Das Ys + Das Ys 
U4 = Dy Yr + Dos Yo + Dar Ys + Das Ys 5 


where the D’s form the symmetric matrix D = A“ with Di; = Dji. 
Now from the last equation of (10) 


D.= Gy, Aze.1 Ass.12 
“ ’ 
A 44.123 


so that, by solving for D,; in the third, second, and first equations of 
(10), we get 


(11) 
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1 
= —A D 
Das ae [ 43.12 Das] 
Z 
Dg= [ —Age1 Das — Asser Das] 
Aso1 
1 
Da = [—Qe, Doz — M1 Dag — Aer Du) . 
11 


We next fill in the values D,,, Doz, Ds, since Di; = D;; and note 











1 

Dz; = [@4, Acer — Aas.re Do] 
83.12 
1 

Dz. = [—Ase.1 Ds3 — Ager D34] 
22.1 
7 

D;,; = r [—az, Dsz — 3; Dg3 — Aas Daa] 

with D.. = D.. ’ dD,» oe D., . 
Similarly, 


i 
De. = A [Q4, — Ase, Dos — Acar D24] 





Da (= Diz) = > ([—a., De. — Az; Doz — G1 Dos] 


11 


Dp, = . {1 — Ae, } — G3, D,; — Uy D,,] ° 


11 


TABLE 15(a). THE INVERSE OF A SQUARE SYMMETRIC MATRIX. 





COMPACT METHOD 





















































1.0000 .4000 | .5000 | .6000 
me 1.0000 | .3000 | .4000 
es — | 1.0000 | .2000 
sins ai — | 1.0000 
(1.0000) 
1.0000 4000 | .5000 | .6000 | 2.0710] -.1918 | -.7759 | -1.0109 
(1.0000) | 
8400 | 1000} .1600 | -.1913] 1.2842 | -.2186) 3552 
| ——_—. 
| (8400) | 
| .6200  -.1000 | -.7759| -.2186|1.8989| 2782 
| (.5208) 
.80744] -1.0109 | -.3552 | .2732| 1.6940 
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An illustration is given in Table 15(a) where the compact method 
is used. 

The first four columns are characteristic of the forward solution of 
the compact method. In addition, in the diagonal of the second matrix, 
I have inserted in parentheses the values, 1, @:, %;Ae2.1, Qi: Aso 
X Asse. It follows at once that 


5208 sage” oe 
Du = 39744 ~ 1:6940; Das =—Gop9- [— (—-1000) (1.6940) ] = .2782 
1 
Dss = = epq- £8400 — (—.1000) (.2782)] , ete. 


The method is not at all difficult to apply once the formulas above 
are thoroughly understood. The type of operation is similar to that 
used in the usual back solution. 

An alternative method is provided in Table 15(b) where the first 
two matrices agree with those of Table 15(a). As before, Ds, = 
5208 __ sag: de 5 oie i 
30744 ~ 16940 and Du =—500 | (—.1000) (1.6940) ] = .2782. 
The value D,, = .2732 is then inserted and the value of D,. found, 
essentially, by taking products of terms in the same columns. The 


TABLE 15(b). THE INVERSE OF A SQUARE SYMMETRIC MATRIX. 
COMPACT METHOD 


















































1.0000 4000 5000 6000 
— 1.0000 3000 .4000 
— _ 1.0000 .2000 
en os an 1.0000 

(1.0000) 

1.0000 .4000 .5000 .6000 

| (1.0000) 
| 8400 .1000 .1600 
| (.8400) | 
6200 | -.1000 
“| (5208) 
| 30744 

2.0710 | -.1918 | -.7759 | -1.0109 

-.1918 | 1.2842 | -2186 | -.3552 

-.7759 | -2185 | 1.3989 2782. 

-1.0109 | -3552 | .2782 | 1.6940 





ee = 2 — 7 
aaa, Se a AR 
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general idea is to get the higher vertical terms in each column and, 
as soon as one is available, write it in the proper row so that the next 
element can be found. When all the elements in a given row are found, 
move on to the next row, etc. This, too, is a simple technique once it 
is thoroughly understood. 

A similar scheme can be worked out for the Abbreviated Doolittle 
method. In this case the intermediate equations have the form 


1 
X1 + ber He + Ds1 3 + ail ae 
1 





1 
Le + Dg, X3 + Dees Hy = Eye Ys + Une Ye 


1 


(12) 





3 + Das.re Xe = Eis Y1 + Eos Yo + ¥Y3 


33.12 





Xe Ey Yr + Bas Yo + Ese Ys + Ys 


44.123 


so that 


| 
Du = » Das = —Ba3.12 Das = Da 


44.123 
Dae = — (052.1 Dag + D421 Das) = Dos 
Da = — (B21 Daz + 031 Dag + B41 Das) = Dis 


1 
Ds ——— — Das.12 Dsq ’ etc. 


33.12 





The numerical illustration is given in Table 16, where the two 
1 1 1 


? 


are 





" , 1 
alternative solutions are shown. The values — , ,—— 
Arr Aso. M3342  U44.123 


inserted above a1; , Geo. , @3.12 » G44.123. The first solution on the right 
is similar to the solution in Table 15 (a) while the second solution at 
the bottom is similar in method to the solution of Table 15(b). 

This version of the method for finding the inverse of a square 
symmetric matrix has been given, essentially, by Waugh (11) who 
made improvements on the technique previously worked out by Horst 
(18) (19). Waugh used the Abbreviated Doolittle method and ap- 
plied it to the correlation matrix and showed how to compute the large 
number of statistical quantities which can be computed from the in- 
verse of the correlation matrix. Dunlap (20, pp. 119-123) has pre- 
sented a similar method which he attributes to Cureton. 
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TABLE 16. THE INVERSE OF A SQUARE SYMMETRIC MATRIX— 
ABBREVIATED DOOLITTLE METHOD 







































































~~ 1,0000 .4000 5000 .6000 
ame 1.0000 | .3000 | 4000 
atid des 1.0000 | .2000 
ont was si 1.0000 
1.0000 | .4000 | .5000 | 6000 
(1.0000) 
1.0000 | .4000 | .5000 | .6000 | 2.0710 | -.1913 | -.7759 | -1.0109 
8400 | .1000 | .1600 
(1.1905) 
1.0000 | .1190 | .1905 | -.1913| 1.2842] -.2185 | -3552 
7381 | 1190 
(1.3548) 
1.0000 | —1612 | -.7759| -.2185| 1.3988] .2781 
| (1.6941) 
| 5903 | -1.0109 | -.3552| .2731| 1.6941 
2.0710 | -.1918 | -.7759 | -1.0109 | 
-.1918 | 1.2842 | -2185 | -.3552 
7759 | -2185 | 1.3988 | 2731 | 
-1.0109 | -.3552 | 3781 | 1.6941 | 








Other methods of finding the inverse of a matrix have been pub- 
lished recently (9) (21). These combine one of the methods outlined 
at the beginning of the paper with a scheme, which seems to be due to 
Aitken (9), which carries out the back solution by “forward” means. 


Solution of Non-Symmetric Equations by Symmetric Methods 


Aitken has shown (9) that it is possible to reduce non-symmetric 
equations to equivalent symmetric equations. If the equations are 
represented by Ax = B, then by premultiplying by A’ we have the 
equivalent 

A'Ax=A'B, 
with A’A a symmetric matrix. 


Conclusion 


Various known methods of solving equations have been presented 
in such a fashion as to bring out their relations with other methods. 
By gradual steps the method of single division leads to an abbreviated 
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version of the Doolittle method while, by corresponding steps, the 
method of multiplication and subtraction leads to a new compact meth- 
od. These methods are applied to such problems as the solution of 
groups of equations and the evaluation of the inverse of a matrix. 
The evaluation of determinants, of multiple correlation coefficients, 
of regression coefficients, of linear forms, etc., will be discussed in 


later papers. 
The bibliography attached, while extensive, does not pretend to be 


complete. Some of the references themselves provide extensive bibli- 
ography and, in this way, it is possible to contact, from the references 
below, much of the work done in this field. 
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Items have been studied heretofore for their value as elements 
of particular tests to the neglect of more fundamental research into 
the multiple potentiality of items. This article proposes a method of 
grouping items into “synonymies” comprising all of the items which 
correlate with a given key item. These synonymies can be used for 
interpretation of the total meaning of the key item: (1) by inspec- 
tion of the constituent items and (2) by correlational study of ob- 
tained single scores of individual persons. The method is illustrated 
by four items with inter- and intra-correlations, and characteristics 
of an ideal background reservoir of items are pointed out. 


Since items are the stuff of which tests are made, item analysis, 
interpretation, and understanding should rank high in the general 
technology of test construction. Yet this field of study has received 
only limited attention. 

Research published within the past four years includes at least 
fifteen studies* dealing with the selection, validation, and evaluation 
of test items. An inspection of these studies reveals a serious effort 
to advance the technology of test construction, but the emphasis is 
placed upon the appraisal of items as elements of tests to the neglect 
of more fundamental analysis to determine the elements of items. 
Thus, current methods consist mostly of means of correlating items 
with total score or with a single external criterion. This is done for 
the purpose of determining the item’s contribution to the measure- 
ment of a particular variable rather than for determining the item’s 
multiple potentiality. Investigators, apparently being in haste to find 
whether an item is meaningful and suitable for the purpose of a par- 
ticular test being constructed, after finding the item correlating or 

* Articles appear under these names: Dorothy C. Adkins and H. A. Toops, 
Walter Merrill, J. C. Flanagan, T. J. Kelley, G. F. Kuder, T. F. Lentz, J. Lev, L. 


H. Mathews, C. J. Mosier and J. V. McQuitty, R. C. Pace, M. W. Richardson and 
Dorothy C. Adkins, E. A. Rundquist, R. F. Sletto, M. Smith, F. Swineford. 
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not correlating, have no further interest in the item. They are not 
interested in determining all the traits for the measurement of which 
the item is valuable, i.e., ali the variables with which it is correlated. 

Assumptions regarding the value of an item for a particular 
purpose are proved fallacious whenever the item is not found to cor- 
relate with the variable for which the test is being constructed. In 
all such instances it would seem natural to raise questions as to what 
variable or variables the item would predict. This regard for multiple 
potentiality has been evidenced to a very slight degree by Sletto* and 
by Lentz.+ Sletto found that several pencil-and-paper items originally 
placed in a morale scale discriminated better in another scale. The 
morale item, “Most people can be trusted,” yielded its highest dis- 
criminative value in a law scale. For the purposes of his study, this 
discovery was sufficient, and he did not attempt to account for the 
rest of the variance in the item. Lentz observed the variance among 
pencil-and-paper reactions in two fields: government and religion. He 
noted that the religious item, “In Sunday School chiefly the Bible 
should be taught,” showed a higher correlation with a government 
battery than did the item, “The ballot should not be extended below 
the age of twenty-one,” which appeared logically as a governmental 
item. As was the case with Sletto, Lentz did not go beyond the con- 
cern with correlating with one or two predetermined variables. 

The necessity for this wider approach to the analysis of items is 
appreciated by Sheviakov and Friedberg,t who state: 


Any widespread use of these questionnaires must be postponed until more 
exact meanings of the items to the people responding have been accumulated. 


Other persons within and without the field of measurement have ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction regarding current pencil-and-paper items. 
Most of these criticisms, however, are so much “without form” as to 
be almost “void” from a constructive point of view. The writers of 
this article believe that these dissatisfactions relate to vital though 
poorly understood deficiencies in our test technology. The free ex- 
pression of these dissatisfactions represents reason for hope for im- 
provement. True and intensive item analysis should lead, through 
better appreciation of item deficiency, to the creation of better items. 


*R. F. Sletto. Construction of personality scales by the criterion of internal 
consistency. Minneapolis, Minnesota: The Sociological Press, 1937. 

+T. F. Lentz. Generality and specificity of conservatism-radicalim, J. educ. 
Psychol, 1938, 10, 540-546. 

+G. V. Sheviakov and Jean Friedberg. Use of interest inventories for per- 
sonality study. J. educ. Research, 1940, 33, 692-697. 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of this article is to report experiments with a method 
known as “item synonymization.” Item synonymization aims to de- 
termine, borrowing a phrase from the foregoing quotation, “more 
exact meanings of the items to the people responding.” It seeks as 
a goal the total meaning of pencil-and-paper items. In contrast to 
other methods, it is not concerned with the question, is the particular 
item related to a specific variable? Rather it is concerned with the 
question, what are the variables with which the item is related? Cur- 
rent methods attempt to find how much the item correlates with a 
proposed criterion; item synonymization seeks to find all of that with 
which the item correlates. Current methods attempt to measure an 
item in terms of one aspect or one dimension; synonymization at- 
tempts to identify and measure its various dimensions. 

Reaction to an item is believed to be the net resultant of several 
variables, unitary or otherwise, such as conservatism, social-minded- 
ness, self-confidence, acquiescence, or tolerance. These components are 
not easily detected in the specific reactions to a single item in a highly 
restrictive setting, but it seems reasonable to expect them to appear in 
2 group of related items when examined in the aggregate. Consequent- 
ly, item synonymization is promulgated on the assumptions that the 
symptomatic value of a pencil-and-paper item can be determined by 
considering the item in relation to other items, and that correlated 
items as a group give a more adequate picture of its symptom-bearing 
components than the item itself. The group of related items, by 
virtue of its nature and use, is designated the item synonymy.* An 
item synonymy can be more explicitly defined as a group of items 
consisting of all the items, or an adequate sample thereof, which are 
found to correlate with a single key item and used to secure single 
scores upon individual persons. 


METHOD 


Item synonymization consists of the following steps: 

1. Securing reactions of many subjects to many items; 

2. Correlating a particular item — the key item — with each 
of the other items; 

3. Selecting appreciably correlated items for an item synonymy; 

4. Inspecting these correlated items for purposes of interpreting 
the meaning of the key item; 


* Commonly called “battery,’” but synonymy is more descriptive. As one re- 
fers to the synonymy or list of synonyms of a word to find all of its meanings, 
may he not also refer to an item synonymy to find the item’s meanings? 
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5. Scoring each member of the old, or a new, population, using 
the synonymy as a test, and testing for reliability ; 

6. Correlating this score with other scores of known meaning; 

7. Correlating the item and its synonymy; 

8. Comparing the item correlates with the synonymy correlates. 


Experiments with this method of item analysis are being made 
with data from the Youth Expressionaire, compiled by the Character 
Research Institute, Washington University, in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C.* This instrument 
contains three thousand pencil-and-paper items, including sixteen 
testing techniques: opinionaire; word cross-out; picture rating; pref- 
erences in occupations, personages, food, books, quotations, jokes, 
and traits of friends; activities liked and engaged in; word-associa- 
tion; personality self-rating; slogan recognition; matching famous 
names; and status facts. The instrument is self-administering and 
requires, on the average, seven hours to complete. The reactions of 
approximately one thousand persons of various walks of life, from 
widely scattered parts of the United States, have been obtained. 
Ninety-five per cent of the cases range in age from seventeen to 
thirty, and all have had at least a high school education. 


METHOD ILLUSTRATED 


For illustration of the first four steps of the procedure, synony- 
mization of the key item, “Do you read poetry frequently, occasion- 
ally, or never?,” is herewith presented. As time did not permit the 
use of all the data available from the Youth Expressionaire, an instru- 
ment area of 479 opinion items and a population group of three 
hundred white persons were selected for study. For purpose of con- 
trast, the population was separated into two groups, one group com- 
prising those who said they frequently read poetry and the other 
group comprising those who said they never read poetry. All forthcom- 
ing deductions in regard to the behavior of items will be in terms of 
differences between these two groups. 

In correlating the key item with each of the 479 other items, 
percentage differences were used as the measure of closeness of re- 
lationship. For example, it was found that 24 per cent of the group 
who said they frequently read poetry and 50 per cent of the group 
who said they never read poetry, reacted positively to the item, “I 
dislike radicals of any kind.” (See Table 1) Subtracting 50 per cent 


* For some of the data the authors are indebted to the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, Recreation Division, District No. 10, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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from 24 per cent, we secure a difference value of —26. Since this 
difference is four times the standard error of the difference, we accept 
this item (regarding radicals) as a negative correlate of the item be- 
ing analyzed. Out of 479 items studied, seventy-one showed a difference 
value of at least twice the standard error of the difference. From these 
there were chosen sixty (thirty positively and thirty negatively cor- 
related) items to make up the poetry item synonymy. A few repre- 
sentative items from this synonymy are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Selections from Synonymy P 








Expressionaire differences between those who frequently and those who never 
read poetry. 





Column FRP Percentage of those who frequently read poetry reacting posi- 
tively to each listed item. 





Column NRP Percentage of those who never read poetry reacting positively 
to each listed item. 

Column PD Percentage difference between the two groups. 

FRP NRP PD Item 


45 26 +19 I would be willing to go to a social dance attended by both 
white and negro students. 

61 43 +18 Do you laugh at yourself when things go wrong? 

86 69 +17 I think it would be interesting to have some Chinese 
friends. 

71 57 +14 Should all nations be members of a World Court or League 
of Nations to arbitrate their differences? 


24 50 —26 I dislike radicals of any kind. 

15 36 —21 Are you often made unhappy by not being able to keep up 
with the group? 

33 53 —20 Do you think that modern society are only a bunch of 
“stuffed shirts’’? 

30 49 —19 Segregation of nationalities of different colors should be 
encouraged. 





Upon preliminary inspection certain meanings appear in the 
items in the synonymy. Thus, the first item in the foregoing table 
apparently indicates tolerance; the second, happiness; the third and 
fourth, international-mindedness. In the minus list we note intoler- 
ance, unhappiness, cynicism, and non-international-mindedness. An 
inspection of the entire synonymy disclosed that the traits apparent 
in this table consistently recurred in other items in the same list with 
these traits. Since the items in the plus list were agreed to by a 
larger percentage of those who said they frequently read poetry than 
of those who said they never read poetry, it can be said that the mean- 
ings apparent in the items in the plus list are to some extent synony- 
mous in meaning with a “frequently” reaction to the key item. 
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Similarly, it can be said that the meanings apparent in the minus 
list are to some extent synonymous in meaning with a “never” re- 
action to the key item. Hence, the key item can be synonymized in 
this way — those who say that they frequently read poetry are in- 
clined to be tolerant, international-minded, and happy; those who 
say that they never read poetry tend to be intolerant, non-internation- 
al-minded, cynical, and unhappy. 

It seems to the writers that the consistency with which one 
simple pencil-and-paper item can separate people into two groups, as 
was illustrated, is significant, if not amazing. The question, “Do you 
read poetry frequently, occasionally, or never?,” may have seemed to 
some of the reactors a senseless question to ask, but surely experi- 
ments with items like this should lead to a better understanding of 
character when it can be shown that the items on one list (of the 
positively correlated items) in the synonymy clearly reveal a trait 
which does not appear directly, and therefore not contradictorily, but 
conversely, and hence corroboratively, in the other list (of the nega- 
tively correlated items). This consistency gives an insight into the 
vast possibilities of item synonymization for the test maker. If an 
item clearly differentiates the reactors, it can be considered a strong 
item, however senseless on the surface it may seem. May we not say 
that an item clearly selects and differentiates reactors when two such 
selected and differentiated groups of reactors can be used in turn to 
select and differentiate groups of items so consistently? 


CORRELATIONS* 


An item synonymy has been shown to be useful for purposes of 
a type of inspection which discloses meanings of the item not apparent 
without the synonymy. A synonymy, however, may be further studied 
by treating it as a test unit, yielding for each subject a score suitable 
for intra-and inter-score correlation. 

Certain questions are in order. Will the synonymy yield a reliable 
score? To what degree can the synonymy thus scored measure the 
same continuum as the item itself? In answer to the latter question, 
which concerns the correlation between the item and the synonymy, 
very limited data are here presented for synonymy scores obtained on 
the following items: 

(1) Telling a lie is worse than taking the name of God in vain. 

(s) Do you smoke? 

(d) Would you like to be a playground director? 

(p) Do you frequently, occasionally, or never read poetry? 


* A full account is given by Edith Whitmer, “Item Analysis Through Corre- 
lations,”” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Washington University, 1940. 
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Hereafter these items will be referred to as 1, s, d, and p, and their 
corresponding synonymies as L, S, D, and P, respectively. 

Based upon the reactions* of one hundred subjects, the following 
median correlations (uncorrected) were found: 

1. Synonymy reliabilities (split-half corrected) - .72 (4)+ 











2. Items with own synonymies - - - - - - - - .53 (4) 
3. Items with own synonymies (corrected for. at- 
tenuation)7# - - - - - - - - - = - .82 (4) 
4. Items withitems - - - - - - - - - - - - .11 (6) 
5. Synonymies with synonymies - - - - - - - .28 (6) 
6. Items with synonymies, excluding theirown - - .26 (12) 
TABLE II 
Item-Synonymy Intercorrelations 
(uncorrected) 
L r Ss D 
] 52 24 29 36 
p 34 .56 ol 25 
s —.06 1? 58 16 
d 14 .20 .28 51 
TABLE III 


Item Synonymy Intercorrelations 
(corrected for attenuation) 








L P Ss D 

1 -71 38 49 53 

p AT 89 .53 51 

s —.08 OT 89 24 

d 19 82 48 By Ay 
Rel. 

Coef. 88 .66 58 ott 





Accepting the oft-quoted definition that reliability is the degree 
to which the test measures whatever it measures, and assuming that 
a test is any group of items that measures (reliably) anything, we 
can say that we are statistically justified in considering the synonymy 
as a test, since it yields a single score of ascertainable and appreciable 
reliability. 


* Reactions to 959 other items were used in the construction of D and 479 for 
each of the other synonymies. 

+ Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of coefficients represented by 
the median. 

++ For attenuation due to unreliability of both synonymy and item. The 
reliability of the item was assumed to be .60. (See Lentz, op. ctt.; also Lentz, 
T. F., Reliability of opinionaire technique studied intensively by the retest method, 
J. soc. Psychol. 1984, 5, 888-864. 
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Our second question pertains to the validity of the score. What 
is the synonymy measuring? This is not so easily answered. Most 
important here is the correlation between the item and the synonymy 
which purports to represent it. These correlations, as shown in Table 
3, ranging from .71 to .89 when corrected for attenuation, indicate 
that we are on our way towards the goal of developing a synonymy 
that represents the same variance as that represented by the item. 
The fact that we have not fully arrived, however, is very clear, inas- 
much as our item synonymy correlations are falling considerably 
short of 1.0. 

A further reflection upon the trend of the development of the 
synonymy is found in the contrast between .11, our median inter- 
item correlation, and .28, our median inter-synonymy correlation. If 
we were merely measuring the same thing with more reliability, it 
is not likely that the inter-synonymy correlation would rise as high 
as .28. We would have to assume that the true reliabilities of the 
items were around .30 for the shift from .11 to .28 to be accounted for 
merely on the basis of change in reliability. Since, however, the re- 
liabilities of the items are much more likely to be around .60, a better 
hypothesis would be that part of this increase in intercorrelation be- 
tween synonymies to .28 is due to a common factor which has spuri- 
ously entered the various synonymies. The median intercorrelation of 
.26 between the item and the synonymy of another item points in the 
same direction. This common spurious factor can be due to defects in 
the common background reservoir of 479 items from which we have 
found our correlated items to make up our synonymies. Further ex- 
periments with certain other item synonymies, too lengthy for de- 
tailed presentation here, give weight to this last hypothesis. 

These considerations sharpen our curiosity to know whether a 
synonymy can be developed which will correlate perfectly (unreliabil- 
ity allowed for) with the key item. What are the characteristics of 
a background reservoir of items which make this most feasible? How 
large a number of items — what types and varieties? Furthermore, 
aside from the limitations of the background reservoir of items, in 
this case the Youth Expressionaire which was only partially used, is it 
theoretically possible to develop a synonymy representing totally the 
variance of a single item? Is there something specific in each item 
which could never be measured by any synonymy? For example, a 
correlation of .89, as represented in Table 3, might be thought of as 
representing the communality between Item p and its synonymy of 
items, and the difference between this and unity as representing the 
specificity of Item p. Does this unmeasurable specificity, if it exists, 
lie within or without the concept of the unreliability of the item? 
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Further experimentation with the type of data now available should 
very rapidly clear up these questions. 


SUM MARY 


Item synonymies (groups of correlated items) are proposed as 
a much needed step in the field of item analysis. The term “item 
synonymization” is proposed as a technical label for the process of 
developing for a given item a synonymy, useful by way of inspection 
and correlation, for throwing more light on the nature of an item. 

The experimentation here reported on four items yields interest- 
ing inspective interpretations as well as significant intra- and inter- 
correlations. An r of .89, estimated on the basis of certain assump- 
tions, between the item and its synonymy is secured under conditions 
which make it probable that (a) a degree of impurity resides in the 
synonymy and (b) that a more adequately representative synonymy 
can be obtained by the use of a greater reservoir from which to pick 
correlated items. 

Generally, our conclusion is that item synonymization possesses 
rich possibilities for item analysis and the extension of test item 
technology and that this or some other correlational method of in- 
tensive study will yield rich returns in more adequate pictures of 
what items represent and measure. 
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